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A GEEAT SENSATION. 



CHAPTER L 

A FINE organisation and the volcanic air of 
Naples had really, or apparently, recovered 
Lord Elfintower to a degree that no one 
would have ventured to predict or imagine 
when he left home. 

Therefore Rupert, having business to 
settle for him, started for England in No- 
vember, and landed at Folkestone two days 
after Mrs. Grahame and Constance arrived 
in London. 

Bemaining in London a few hours, which 
he passed chiefly at Lincoln's Inn, he went 
into shire, to the property his brother 
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had inherited \vith the title — ^where remain- 
ing a week he started for Ernsford Court, 
which he reached about eight o'clock in 
the evening of the following Monday, the 
20th of November. 

Rest after toil, silence after noise, hope 
after anxiety, are three sequences that bear 
strong analogy to each other ; and of each 
it may be said that the antecedent throws 
its, shadow over the sequent. 

This thoroughly applies to Eupert's arrival 
at Ernsford Court at the hour above named. 
He was resting after a week of continuous 
and harassing small business — sitting amid 
the unbroken silence of a breezeless No- 
vember night at Ernsford, after the din of 
railroads, and the buzz of discordant voices 
protracting the misapplication of tedious 
propositions : He was hoping, after anxiety 
so deep, that its removal was even then felt 
as a fresh event. But the toil, the noise, and 
the anxiety had their echo — and if the echo 
was faint, the stillness was intense. 
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The mind-echo died away, and tine still- 
ness became more intense — so intense, that 
it seemed rather a suspafision than a dis- 
junction — a holding of the breath on the 
edge of a syllable — a clearance of ground 
for fresh images to pass in review. 

Which they did. Image after image -— 
in words and ideal shapes —rose up oat of 
the seeming nothingness, and went by in 
disordered succession, rapidly and vividly, 
as they are wont to do in an active brain 
whose owner is sitting alone in a quiet and 
familiar spot rfter disturbing occupations 
elsewhere. 

They passed in review before him— • 
scenes expressive and impressive of pleasure 
and pain in all their indefinable shades, 
features expressive and impressive of emo- 
tions good, bad, indifferent and quiescent — 
words and sentences spoken and inferred, 
expressive and impressive of regret, unsatis- 
^ fiedness or acquiescence — questions expres- 
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sive and impressive of every gradation be- 
tween doubt and supppsed certainty. 

And as the scenes passed in review, the 
pain threw its shadow over the pleasure; 
the expression of the features repeatedly 
varied from that which it had appeared in 
its actuality; acquiescence retrograded to 
unsatisfiedness and regret; supposed cer- 
tainty fell back to positive doubt. 

He thought of Constance — of the im- 
pression she had created in his mind when, 
at their first meeting in London, after a 
lapse of four years, she had appeared to 
him as though seen for the first time ; he 
thought of their subsequent interview, so 
strange, so varied in its character; he 
thought of the day .when he had turned 
from Grosvenor Square with a feeling of 
bitter triumph, and cantered into the park 
— the day when he was first attracted by 
the strange lady whom he afterwards sought 
so ridiculously in Cadogan Place — the day ^ 
when, without any legitimate excuse, he 
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broke the laws of hospitality and courtesy, 
by doing his best to spoil the harmony of a 
small dinner party to which he had been 
asked in friendship — the day when, assum* 
ing Mn«lf to I -^grieved on the un- 
acknowledged supposition of a requited 
affection for Constance, which he had vir- 
tually denied when he rode away from 
Grosvenor Square, and virtually affirmed 
by his behaviour at Greenwich, he first 
refused to accept the opportunity of ascer- 
taining whether the assumed grievance were 
real or fancied, and then acted on the 
further assumption that it had emanated 
from her. 

He thought of these things, and he was 
unsatisfied with himself. 

The specious arguments by which he 
had hastily silenced his own objections 
now lost their seeming solidity, and dis- 
solved like an air-bubble: he remembered 
with pain those thoughts, words and ac- 
tions, which in moments of morbid feeling 

B 3 
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had giyen him fictitious pleasure : he re- 
membered and dwelt on with regret the 
short period of happiness that he had felt 
without sounding its depth* 

A different image, with different ideas 
encircling it, took its place in his mind 
— it represented the form, features and 
supposed individualism of the strange lady, 
the model of Molini's Francesca da Bimini. 

As in reality, so in pictured fancy, this 
image differed startlingly from the others 2 
beautiful, fascinating, interesting — she left, 
now as when he first saw her, an impres* 
sion painful, unsatisfactory, imcomplete. 
He tried to recall in detail, for the sake 
of comparison, the impression created by 
Constance ; but between her and him there 
seemed to be a veil so long as this image 
held its place. 

He • turned himself wholly to the recol- 
lection of his long interview with Con- 
stance; but another image interposed — 
it represented the form, features, and his- 
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tory of Ediih. He rose from his chair, 
and, as ^it were, pushed from his mind all 
the images that were ranged before it — 
all, at least, except the one which, among 
them all, had held its own peculiar and 
remarkable place. 

^^ I will take care," said he aloud, ^^ that 
the murderous scene acted in this room 
shall not be repeated. . . * He is safe now; 
for he has survived that last ordeal, and 
there is nothing worse in the long cata. 
logue of possible human trials." 

He turned to leave the room, but 
started back in astonishment at seeing his 
brother himself standing before him, at 
five -or six paces distance. His surprise 
was great, but not greater than would be 
natural in one who sees a person not posi- 
tively expected: neither the strangeness 
of the circumstance nor the imprudence of 
such a step appeared to him in their ex- 
tremeness : « his impulse was to rejoice, yet 
he cKd not instantly move. 

B 4 
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Lord Elfintower was standing just under 
the east window : he looked perfectly well 
and happy — even more so than he had done 
for three years. He remained standing 
for a few seconds, during which Eupert 
did not move — then without speaking, left 
the gallery by the nearest door, which was 
half open. 

Eupert began to feel uncomfortably per- 
plexed : he followed his brother, and called 
him by name : no answer was returned. 

The hall outside was not lighted, and 
three other doors led from it : Eupert ran 
back, and seizing a candle searched through 
every issue from the hall, but with no 
better success. 

Without giving himself time to analyse 
his anxiety, he violently rang the bells in 
several rooms, went up the nearest stair- 
case, passed rapidly through passages and 
bedrooms, ran down another staircase, and 
returning into the hall, found the old 
housekeeper and butler with the rest of the 
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actual establishment assembled there in a 
state of mingled terror and astonishment. 

The candle had gattered into shapeless- 
ness, covering his hand and sleeve mth 
wax. He threw the candlestick on the 
floor, and said : 

" What has become of him ? How did 
he come? Does no one know where he 
is ? It's enough to drive one mad ! Speak 
— somebody ! " 

"I haven't seen nobody, sir," said the 
under-housemaid, twiddling her apron- 
string. 

" I don't know who it is you mean, sir— 
I'm sure I don't," said the old housekeeper, 
setting her cap preparatory to scolding 
him in private for this indecorous pro- 
ceeding, unprecedented during the sixty 
years she had lived in the family. 

" I don't know, sir — I'm sure ... I 
can't tell at aU," said she, edging up towards 
him. ^^ I can't tell what it is you mean, 
Master Rupert." 
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" I mean my brother," said Eupert ; 
" who else can I mean ? " 

The housekeeper began to think that he 
was raving for the love of Constance ; and 
remembered now having always said that 
"no good would come of Mr. Grahame's 
setting himself up there at Moorfield." 

She looked at him with the peculiar fond- 
ness of an old servant, and said : 

"Why, Master Rupert, whatever is the 
matter with you ? " 

" Nothing the matter with me," he, an- 
swered, half doubting the' truth of his 
own words* " Nothing the matter. . . . 
But why has nobody seen him? How is 
it that nobody saw him come in — that 
nobody opened the door — at this time of 
night ? Somebody mast have seen him." 

All protested that they had not done so, 
and exhibited unfeigned astonishment at 
the question. 

A dreadful suspicion came into his mind 
and blanched his cheek. 
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"Get the dog-cart ready at once," he 
said : ^^ never mind anything else, but be 
quick — and mind the lamps, for I want 
to catch the half-past eleven o'clock train* 
Forward the letters to me at Naples." 

Hastily throwing on a great-coat, and 
ctotog up » leather box eonW^tog money 
and papers, he ran out into the courtyard. 
He had need to have spoken about the 
lamps, for the night was pitch dark, and it 
rained in torrents. 

" The luggage, sir ? " asked the groom, 
who got in to go with him. 

"IS'ever mind the luggage. Let him 
go," he answered, as the horse, who was 
very fresh, stood up on end. 

The horse started with a jerk that tried 
the strength of the harness severely, passed 
under the archway of the gatehouse at 
a pace that made the sound of the wheels 
almost deafening, and finally settled down 
into a swinging gallop, which, with the 
exception of pulling up at the lodge, lasted 
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to the station. When he arrived there he 
found that the train was not dae - for 
twenty minutes; but the certainty of being 
in time seemed scarcely to diminish his 
anxiety. Not till he was seated in the 
carriage, and the train fairly off, was he 
able to think over what had passed. 

Then fresh details, visible before, but 
unobserved, came out distinctly, one by 
one, like stars on a gusty moonlight night. 
He saw over again the scene that had 
passed in the gallery, and remembered 
things which, in the excitement of the 
two main facts, his recollection had re- 
tained without noticing. The circum- 
stances of the case appeared by degrees more 
and more clearly, and each detail, as it came 
out, confirmed more and more the reality 
of what he had seen; whilst two main 
facts, horribly irreconcilable, stood before 
him stubbornly — neither of them yielding 
in the smallest degree to any contrary sup- 
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position. His brother had not been in the 
gallery at Emsford Court — yet he had 
seen him there. 

Passing strange are the indefinite con- 
clusions of a mind in turmoil — untrace- 
able the course by which it reaches them : 
through terror it often arrives at hope— 
through hopefulness at anxiety. 

Through some such devious course Eu- 
pert's thoughts inscrutably meandered. 
He saw with the mind's eye his brother, 
as he had appeared in the gallery — he saw 
him as then : but now he noticed what 
before he had only seen — and thus his 
brother appeared : 

Like, yet more than, his former self — 
transcendent in beauty — transcendent in 
the expression of happiness — transcendent 
in the expression of love — transcendent 
in the expression of intensity — transcen- 
dent, perhaps, beyond the limits of earthly 
transcendence : thus he saw him. 
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And thus he reasoned upon it — or rather 
followed the eddies of probability. 

He told himself that in the apparition 
abstractedly there was nothing remarkable or 
otherwise than to be expected — that it was 
the single or combined result of an hour's 
H9olitary musing, of the subjects of such 
musing, the connection of the locality with 
the subjects, an insensible indigestion from 
dining late after a long journey and equally 
long fast, an hallucination produced by the 
united action of memory, fancy and unre- 
recognised sleepiness — anything, in fact, 
or everything that might be supposed to 
cause the thing vaguely caUed an optical 
delusion. 

Telling himself these things, yet withal 
inexplicably anxious, he arrived at Naples 
as soon as the available means of travelling 
would allow. 

It was about eight o'clock in the morn- 
ing when he landed amid the usual cries of 
"Ne! monsii! carrozzM" He hailed the 
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nearest carriage, and^ as quickly as an active 
little Neapolitan horse would take him, 
reached his journey's end, which was about 
halfway along the Ghiaja. 

" N^ ! monsii," said the coachman, in a 
suggestive tone, seeing that Eupert was 
entering the courtyard, without showing 
any intention of paying him. 

Rupert turned back, threw him a ducat, 
which was ten times his fare, ran to the 
foot of the staircase with increasing anxiety, 
and ascended it slowly. 

He rang the bell gently, and hesitated to 
ring again, though there was some delay in 
answering it. In a minute or two a woman 
called out from the inside : 

" Chi c'fe ?" 

" Son io. Aprite ! " answered Rupert, in a 
quick, nervous accent. 

Instead of opening the door she retreated 
rapidly, calling out : 

" m ! Antonio ! '* 

In another minute the man thus called. 
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who was a travelling servanti opened the 
door. 

"My lord!" he exclaimed, half aloud, 
... so quick • . . cosi presto • . . pare 
incredibile" 

" Don't call me that yetj^ said Eupert, 
speaking huskily — but neither excited nor 
surprised. 

He walked into the room where his bro- 
ther had usually sat : everything in it in- 
dicated — not inhabitation but preparation. 
He walked into the room where his brother 
had slept. The bed was made, and the room 
empty of everything but the furniture be- 
longing to it. Here, as in the sitting-room, 
everything told of past and future — no- 
thing of the present. 

He turned away and was silent for some 
minutes. At length he said in a subdued 
voice : 

" Antonio." 

The servant, who had been accustomed to 
see him more or less impetuous and demon- 
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strative, was so taken aback by this strange 
calmness that he could scarcely answer, 
Eapert looked .t Um ™th » Lpression 
difficult to define ; it was neither fixed nor va- 
cant— neither searching nor indifferent; it 
was concentrated and something more. He 
looked at him thus for a few seconds, and said : 

" When ?" 

"Last Monday night — about ten o'clock :" 
answered the servant, seemingly more moved 
than Rupert was, 

" How long ill ?" asked Rupert. 

" Less than half an hour," he replied. 

" And when ?" added Rupert, in the same 
tone and manner. 

" Yesterday," answered the servant, with 
an involuntary shiver. 

" Was.anyone here ?" 

" Sir John Campion." 

"Is he here now?" 

" He left immediately after, to tell you. 
He thought you were at Ernsford Court." 
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It was Christinas Eve. 

The north wind howled desolately through 
the courtyard at Emsford : the snow flakes 
fell thin and sharp through the cold blast: 
the grass in the park looked blackish-green 
wherever the snow did not lie. 

In the transept of the village church the 
pavement was displaced above a flight of 
steps that led to the family vault of the Ems- 
fords. The church itself was empty, and 
had been so for some time ; but in the vault a 
light was burning. Rupert had been there 
since it was opened early that day: he 
was there still. 

And in the vault was a coffin that had 
arrived on that morning with Rupert from 
Naples : on it was inscribed : 




Edgar^ eleventh Earl of Elfintower^ 

Died Nov. 20, la-. Aged 29. 

B. I. ?• 
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It was four o'clock when Rupert as- 
cended the steps of the vault. He lingered 
a moment in the chancel, then turned sud- 
denly, left the church, and walked rapidly 
home. 

The north wind howled desolately through 
the gatehouse, and moaned in the angles of 
the courtyard : the threadlike flakes of snow 
seemed to hang on the blast rather than 
fall: a carriage was being packed at the 
door. 

The old housekeeper stood in the hall, 
absorbed in silent grief. Eupert took her 
hand affectionately, and said : 

"Good-bye, God bless you ! I hope to 
be back before long. ' I would stay now if I 

"God bless him!" she said, as the car- 
riage drove off. " I shall never see him 
again in this world, I suppose ; I am old, 
and this loss has shaken me more than all 
the trials that I have had . • . Please God, 
may he turn out like his brother ! " 

c 2 
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CHAPTER II. 

A CHAPTEB RETROSPECTIVE AND PROGRESSIVE, 

A YEAR and five months after the event 
last detailed, Rupert returned to Ernsford 
Court. The old housekeeper was alive. 
She looked at him wistfully, and said : 

" You are grown very like him — and 
yet not. You don't look at rest — as he 
did, even at the worst of his troublous life.*' 

She had described the truth accurately. 

Rupert's likeness to his brother had grown 
startlingly apparent during sixteen months 
of real sorrow ; and the separable unlikeness 
showed more distinctly through the widened 
contrast, though perhaps not actually greater 
than before. The likeness and unlikeness 
were as follows : 

He was like him in the shape of his fea- 
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tures — and that shape had been toned into 
resemblance more perfect : he was like him 
in the colour of his complexion — and that 
colour had grown more like by mellowing : 
he was like him in figure — and he had 
grown to seem more like by a greater re- 
semblance in his general bearing. He was 
unlike him by reason of a general and pre- 
siding expression which, permeating the 
whole, was yet separable from it, and being 
separated for description, is thus describ- 
able by comparison with that of his brother : 

His brother's presiding expression had 
been gne of transpectant hdpe (if such a 
word may be permitted) — hope seeing be- 
yond the limits of experience : bis own was 
one of morbid, inert resistance — he seemed 
to protest against the ineyitablci and turn 
away from the oracles of his own heart. 

Cause and effect often lie very distant 
from each other, and the cause often has 
several inconsistent sequents ; so that the 
final effect is not very easy to determine. 

G 3 
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Rupert had mourned his brother with a 
depth and persistency as peculiar as the 
tone of their intercourse, and the effects of 
his loss had been — 

The absorption of all his faculties in one 
terrible sorrow, too intense to utter or con- 
template; the suspension of all interest; 
open resentment against the visible and im- 
mediate producers of the evil ; half uncon- 
scious resentment against the world in 
general, as though it were collectively to 
blame for it; abstract resentment in the 
garb of mourning— that lying principle 
under whose cover religious feeling is super- 
seded, diminished or destroyed. 

These combined effects had formed the 
presiding expression which the old house- 
keeper had well characterised when she said 
to him, " You don't look at rest.'^ The 
actual question is : Will he ever look at rest ? 
Turn we now to Edith. 

Turn we to Edith, on whom the effects 
of the same cause had been successively — 
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. Suspension of all self-originating im- 
pulses ; immersion in grief that was deeper 
than the actual depth of her nature — deep 
as the potential ; a heart-sickening sense of 
isolation within immeasureable vastness ; a 
morbid contemplation of self-pity, till the 
contemplation grew into a self-indulgence, 
)Emd the self-indulgence grew into a luxury 
of grieving, and the luxury of grieving 
sapped the power of moral discrimination, 
and volition halted between si^elf-abandon- 
ment and self-preservation, and the mis- 
guided instinct of happiness pleaded for 
distraction in the name of duty, and unen- 
joying distraction was pursued with the 
combined impulses of self-abasement and 
self-gratification. 

These were the successive effects, and 
they too formed a presiding expression of 
unrest — yet not exactly Rupert's unrest. 
His was the unrest of conscious incomplete- 
ness — hers the unrest of unconsdous dete- 

c4 
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rioration ; but the line between the two .is 
faint abstractedly. 

Turn we to Constance, in whom the con- 
sistent and persistent effect of the same 
cause had been — 

Mourning for personal loss; sorrow for 
the consequences of the event ; continual 
perception of a blank space in the beauti- 
ful; increased apprehensiveness, increased 
expectancy, increased self-exactingness ; a 
presiding expression of faith, hope, and 
charity, shadowed by the fresh traces of 
self-conflicts. 

The above descrijJtion may be supposed 
as made for the end of May or beginning of 
June — Rupert being at Ernsford Court, 
and intending to remain there as long as 
Moorfield should be empty. 

It was between and one two o'clock on the 
Derby day — ^the period when London seems 
to be the most deserted city in Europe. 
The public carriages were as empty as the 
streets : a stray four-wheeled cab might be 
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seen returning from one of the hospitals, or 
a stray omnibus with one inside — ^probably 
a drawing.master on bis way to some esta- 
blishment for young ladies at Notting Hill — 
With which locality we have at present 
to do. In one of the many mock-gothic 
and mock-castellated villas which there 
abound amid brick walls and laburnum, 
lived the mysterious lady who had respec- 
tively attracted Molini to paint her portrait 
from memory, and Edith to watch her during 
the greater portion of two evenings at the 
opera: the lady whom Rupert had first 
seen in Kensington Gardens, on the day 
when he successively returned from Erns- 
ford Court — turned away in anger from 
Mrs. Grahame's door — ^galloped up and down 
Rotten Row for a sfogo — pulled up facing 
the breeze, to congratulate himself there- 
upon — met Sir John Campion, and indulged 
himself with uncharitable reflections con- 
cerning him — dined with him afterwards at 
Greenwich, aad »«le him^lf e:rtremely di.- 
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agreeable there — went to Edith's concert 
when the muinc was just over— stood within 
half-a-dozen yards of Constance for ten 
minutes, walked away without speaking to 
her, and went home feeling himself ag- 
grieved: the lady whom Constance had 
seen in Kensington Gardens, on the day 
when she pulled the child out of the water, 
and Mrs. Grahame bought a carved oak 
wardrobe in Wardour Street for the sum of 
fbrty-ei^ht pounds, rubbed up and sent: 
the lady referred to by Constance in Edith's 
bedroom, on the morning after the Ted- 
minster ball, when she was interrupted by 
a voice from the rustling silk : the lady seen 
by Edith in Bond Street, on her wedding 
morning : the lady handed into a carriage 
by Sir John Campion, at the comer of a 
green lane: the lady received by Lady 
Goodwin with material hospitality and a 
serious tmnkle: the lady known to die 
reader as Caterina Guarini. 

Our present object is to trace her career 
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^ce the period when we left her studying 
deportment under the Misses Twinbriggles. 
She remained with Lady Goodwin four 
months, viz. till the middle of February, 
when their iU-assorted connection was sud- 
denly broken off in the following very pro- 
bable manner, from the folloting very 
probable causes : 

Lady Goodwin's influence over her bad 
never penetrated below the surface : it had 
never touched a vital part — never awak- 
ened a genuine response: it had touched, 
but not moved her heart — stirred but not 
convinced her mind — excited but not in- 
formed her conscience. Therefore when the 
sight of Lord Ravensdale in Bond Street 
roused and animated respectively the two 
contiguous extremes — anger and love, a 
reactionary state of feeling, rapid and strong 
in proportion to her morbid unsatisfiedness, 
began instantaneously: therefore, when Lady 
Goodwin applied her admonitions in a tone 
rather more harsh, uncharitable, and uii- 
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convincing than usual, neither mind nor 
heart could quell the rebellion of a southern 
temperament — for the opinions of the one 
floated on the surface of variable sensation, 
like a spar drifting before a current, and 
the affections of the other were only warmed 
to be instantly chilled again — whilst the 
cold, dry nature of Lady Goodwin was made 
yet colder and drier by contact with the fiery 
one, as wine bottles are iced by being encased 
in wet flannel and exposed in a draught to 
the sun: therefore, when standing before each 
other blindfold— each misjudging the other 
with consistent inconsistency, they touched 
upon several points unusually provocative 
of their antagonisms, the breach widened, 
and there was no healing power to restore it. 
They parted; and they did so irrecon- 
cilably — with rankling words, that in- 
creased the intolerance of each for the 
other, and made each more uncharitable 
than before. But of course the effect w^as 
unequal : Lady Goodwin was satisfied with 
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her own pessimistic optimism, and resigned 
herself without a shudder to the conviction 
that the person in whom she had been 
mainly interested during the last four 
months had been created expressly to be 
damned: Caterina encountered the anta- 
gonistic world, remorseless for herself— 
remorseless against herself. 

The rest will appear in the following 
conversation, which took place in a villa at 
Netting Hill, where she lived at the time 
with which we have now to do. 

The room where she sat was one of two 
small ones, separated by a low arch : they 
were well proportioned: their furniture 
and appointments well chosen and well dis- 
posed. At the end of the farther one was 
Caterina, looking rather handsomer than 
ever, but rather less lovely. The whole 
effect was admirable to the eye exclusively 
— unstable and unreal to the mind — cold 
and unsatisfactory to the heart. 

Sir John Campion entered the room un* 
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announced, and came towards her : she got 
up from' her seat to greet him. The full 
view of her countenance, to be seen aB she 
raised her eyes, told a pitiful tale of dete- 
rioration : it was less feminine, less loving, 
less passionate, less impulsive, less suffer- 
ing, less unsatisfied, less mistaken : it ex- 
pressed more mistrustfulness, more resent- 
ment, more intention^ more reservation, 
more unsettlement of principles^ more 
attention to material prosperity. 

But it expressed something more at that 
moment : it expressed incidental uneasiness. 
Sir John sat down by her, scrutinised her 
carefiiUy for a few seconds, without seeming 
to do so, and said : 

** Will you kindly give me your attention 
for a few minutes ?" 

Gaterina was puzzled by the expression 
of his countenance: it was more penetra- 
ting than ever, but not at all cynical^ it 
was earnest yet subdued. She looked at 
him unsteadily, and said nothing. 
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^^ I must ask your attention for five 
minutes/' he said, rather more decisively^ 
after a short pause. 

^* Certainly," she answered, with more 
alacrity than the occasion seemed to war- 
rant. " Of course — why not ? But I 
can't imagine what it can be about." 

"I believe this is generally the case, 
more or less, beforehand," remarked Sir 
John, relapsing for a moment into his old 
cynicism, balanced between jest and earnest. 

Gaterina changed colour, and her eyes 
flashed angrily under their depressed lids. 
Sir John looked at her, and paused as though 
debating, not to say struggling, with 'him- 
self; then his manner realtered to what it 
had been when he entered the room, and 
he said: 

''You know neither the best nor the worst 
of me yet: you give me too much and too 
little credit You don't know yourself either: 
you don't know how much less amiable you 
are than you were : you are in the way to 
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injure yourself: you are damping the best 
impulse that I ever yet had — or, at least re* 
tained long enough to be of any use. I want 
to explain -wliat has happened, and what 
may happen. You think I am never more 
than half serious; and perhaps it has been 
my fault that you think so — but I am se« 
rious now." 

Caterina looked at him with an unplea- 
sant expression of incredulity, and said : 

" You have told me the same thing 
before, but I never found that you were 
more serious for saying so. Have you been 
sitting under one of Lady Goodwin's 
preachers?" 

" Begging your pardon for contradicting 
you," answered Sir John, "I never said 
the same thing before. If you desire to 
reproach me, do so — though the present is 
not quite the best chosen moment for it ; but 
don't sneer at me on the plea that I have 
done what I have not done, and ought to 
have done." 
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" I cannot tell what you mean," she said, 
looking puzzled. " I suppose I misunder- 
stood what you meant. . . . And I don't 
know now what you mean. I did not mean 
to offend you : but," she added, with a smile 
that was not agreeable, " you are so much 
more serious than usual, that I really 
thought you had been converted, as Lady 
Goodwin used to call it." 

Sir John made no reply for a minute or 
two : and his mind again seemed to balance 
doubtfully, till Caterina rose from her 
seat, and was about to leave the room, when 
he seemed to recollect himself, and said : 

" I thought that you were going to do 
me the honour of listening to me for a few 
minutes?" 

" I thought you had said what you wished 
to say," she answered, changing colour, and 
looking away from everything. 

^^How can that be when I said that I 
wished to explain, and have not yet ex- 
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plained anything ?" said Sir John, trying 
to meet her eye, which she persistently pre- 
vented. 

" Then why do you talk to me at all, if 
you do not believe what I say ? " said she, 
bending down her head and turning over 
some music. ^ 

" Caterina ! this is idle bandying of 
words," replied Sir John, in a tone whose 
unmistakeable seriousness riveted her at- 
tention. " You are wasting your time in a 
futile attempt to deceive me and yourself. 
Now do be kind enough to listen with your 
mind and heart, as well as. your ears; 
because what I am going to say concerns 
you most importantly." 

Caterina threw down the music, seatied 
herself on a sofa shaded by a window- 
curtain, and fixed her eyes on an em- 
broidered apron that she wore. One of 
Sir John's old expressions hovered for an 
instant on his countenance, and vanished. 
He sat down opposite her, and said : 
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"I told you just now that you knew 
neither the worst nor the best of me, I 
will explain to you the worst and the best^ 
as £ur as I am able to do so. The worst of 
me, as regards yourself, is this : 

"Three years ago I exercised bad influence 
on Lord Ravensdale, without seeming, to do 
it, or knowing that I did it. By what I 
said and left to be inferred, I induced him 
(as I have since supposed) to go to Carlsbad, 
which perhaps he might not otherwise have 
done. I did this on your account ; I was 
fascinated by you. The motive was a 
mixed one — not so bad as it appears : for 
in fact, incredible as it may seem to you, I 
really deceived myself. But I am not going 
to explain away or keep back. 

" I saw you a great deal ; you were more 
attractive' then than now, though you are 
perhaps handsomer now than then ; I was 
fascinated, and I cared for you more than 
you believed then, or probably ever will 
believe. I saw that you were totally un- 
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appreciated, and would soon be totally 
neglected. Put all this together, and you 
will see why I did what you know I did — 
I mean why I was the cause of his going 
to Carlsbad." 

Caterina looked up in blank affirmation 
of what he had last said, and refixed her 
eyes on her apron. Sir John's self-esteem 
became visibly discomposed — no man, let 
the back of his head's top be ever so lofty, 
can undergo that particular look from a 
woman without becoming small in his own 
eyes for a time — but he recovered himself 
quickly, and said : 

" Is it not better to hear me out fairly ? 
I am quite ready to acknowledge that you 
can make me feel uncomfortable by looking 
blank and twirling the tassel of your apron- 
string." 

The hot blood mantled quickly in Ca- 
terina's cheeks ; she rose, and stood in an 
angle of the window. Sir John went on to 
say: 
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"I have told you the worst of myself; 
now you shall hear the best — that is, if you 
will listen, which at present you are not 
doing." 

" What would you have me do or say ? 
I am listening ; I am not interrupting you," 
said Caterina, changing her position to 
the other angle of the window, 

" Only to give me your attention, which 
you were not doing," answered Sir John. 
" Well, the best of me, as regards what has 
occurred, is this : I was very sorry when I 
heard of Lord Ravensdale's engagement to 
MissGrahame; for I liked and respected Lord 
Elfintower. I felt ashamed of myself for 
having indirectly persuaded Ravensdale to 
go to Carlsbad. I felt answerable for what 
occurred there, as in fact I was, if what I 
said to him really had the effect of making 
him go there— for at no other time could he 
have succeeded, I was struck with a feel- 
ing of remorse, too, as regarded yourself, 
though, from knowing him well, I knew that 
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the same thing was sure to happen to you 
eventually. Honestly, and without any 
nrrihre pensecj I came myself to tell you 
the news, had a carriage waiting for you 
at the comer of the lane, introduced you 
to my sister, and never came near you as 
long as you were with her. These two 
different ways of acting were, and are, 
contradictory ; I don't attempt to deny 
that they are; but the contradiction is 
natural enough. I had not seen Elfintower, 
since he was a boy, till a few months before 
the time we are speaking of; and I had 
been struck by his very high tone of feel- 
ings — more struck than I thought at the 
time. On the impression which he then 
made, I acted, when I took charge of you 
from the comer of the lane to my sister's 
house. On the impression which he has 
since made," continued Sir John, while his 
voice quivered, " I now act, when I offer 
to ... . when I ask you to be my wife." 
Caterina was completely taken by sur- 
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prise, and seemed overcome by strong 
emotion. Sir John looked at her with an 
anxious expression of countenancei and 
said : 

" I am obliged to leave town to-day ; for 
after being a year out of England, I have 
many things to attend to. I shall be back 

in three weeks or a month Do you 

accept me?" 

He half held out his hand. She took it, 
and turned deadly pale. 

Half a minute afterwards, Sir John left 
the room and the house. 

^^I have satisfied my conscience, and 
ruined myself," he thought, or rather said 
half aloud, as he rode away from the door. 

The old smile — half cynicism, half hu- 
mour, stole across his countenance moment- 
arily, as he added : 

** Perhaps my conscience, being over 
fresh for want of work, is running away 
with me. The world will say that I have 
acted " not wisely, but too well." 

D 4 
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• The smile very quickly disappeared, and 
was replaced by a look of excessive de- 
presrioo He r^de <,-, deba«.g ^Ih him- 
self on what he had just done. He re- 
viewed his own past life, and sighed bitterly 
over the waste of opportunities, or rather 
of the power that might have made them. 
He doubted intermittently whether he were 
not volunteering to be a dupe in some way 
or other. But the idea which persisted 
among all the rest, like a pedal note, was : 
" I suppose I have done right." 
He had scarcely turned into the Bays- 
water Road, when the bell rang at the gate 
of the house he had just quitted. Cate- 
rina seemed startled, but not surprised. 
Her cheek flushed at quick, returning in- 
tervals, and intermediately paled. In about 
a minute the gate was heard to open, and 
soon afterwards the servant announced " a 
gentleman on business ; the same that came 
once before." 

She drew herself up haughtily ; but her 
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countenance only half corresponded to the 
haughtiness of her manner ; it rather indi- 
cated resentment, bitterness, effort, passion, 
relapse. She madie a haughty gesture, 
however, and said, in a voice that was a 
little too firm to be natural, 

"Why do you come here again, Lord 
Ravensdale, after what I told you the last 
time ? Cannot you leave me where you 
found me to be?" 

" I have been very unfortunate," he re- 
plied, in a tone half grumbling, half servile. 

For the next few seconds they stood op- 
posite each other in silence expressive and 
characteristic — a curious picture to theo- 
rise upon. Lord Ravensdale was so evi- 
dently the inferior creature of the two, that 
his former influence was a marvel, and 
would be inexplicable, if one had never read 
of Titania and Bottom. 

"I was dragged into it, you know,"said he. 

" Dragged from Ravensdale to Carlsbad, 
when you were just starting for Scotland," 
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answered Gaterina, with as much dryness as 
one of her country and temperament could 
muster with much effort. 

He coloured, and made an ineffectual 
attempt to force his way through the diffi* 
culty by looking dogged and repeating his 
statement in an undoubting tone. 

" I was dragged into it," he began. 

" Dragged to every riding party at which 
you could meet her," added Caterina, in 
the same tone and manner as before. 
" Dragged from Carlsbad to Dresden, when 
you were engaged to stay at Perringston — 
from Carlsbad to Dresden, from Dresden to 
Frankfort, from Frankfort to Brussels, from 
Brussels to Paris — dragged wherever she 
went, iiU you had married her. Yes ! you 
were dragged into it; you were dragged 
into it by your own grovelling desire to 
possess her money — und herself for a toeeL 
You were dragged into it by " 

"By what?" he asked, with a look of 
blank insensibility. 
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There is a terrible pow^r in nothingness ; 
we are apt to think it S(xnething by reason 
of its vague extent ; and the mind exhausts 
itself by trying to find a something which 
is not there. Not otherwise can one account 
for the fact that Lord Ravensdale's blank 
look, whose whole force consisted in non- 
existence, disconcerted her who should 
have rather disconcerted him. He became 
emboldened by impunity, and repeated in a 
somewhat defiant tone : 

"By what?" 

He had better have "left well alone:" 
her eyes fiashed under their depressed lids, 
and she answered with alarming rapidity: 

"By every motive except what you pre- 
tend : by the heartlessness that would cast 
off a woman who had renounced earth and 
heaven for you: by^the selfishness that 
would sacrifice the happiness of two happy 
people — causing the death of the one, and 
perilling the eventual reputation of the 
other, merely to save retrenching for two 
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or three years, to pay debts selfishly in- 
curred: by the baseness that would deli- 
berately marry her to neglect her and 
insult her in the tenderest point, almost 
before her eyes. I hate Ae?r, but I loathe 

During this burst of indignation, it was 
observable that her eyes were constantly 
lowered and averted. Lord Ravensdale 
looked sulky for a moment or two, and then 
accidentally said the right thing, or rather 
blundered up against it. 

" I know I behaved very badly to you," 
said he, "I know how ill I behaved ; and 
I've never been happy since .... But I 
didn't think you had forgotten me all the 
while that I was so miserable because I 
couldn't find out where you were." 

" It's very wicked and untrue of you to 
say that I forgot you," interrupted Cate- 
rina. 

" Then why are you so hard upon me 
now, when I've been such a long time try- 
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ing to find you out, and I'm ready to do 
anything in the world for you, if youll only 
let me?" 

Caterina's eyes were constantly lowered 
and averted ; her colour came and went ; 
her ^voice trembled with emotion interpret- 
able several ways. Lord Ravensdale re- 
peated: 

" I'm ready to do anything in the world 
for you, if you'll only let me." 

This time, as before, he had said just too 
much. The emotion audible in her voice 
was now interpretable one way only, and 
she answered, with the same rapidity of 
utterance as before: 

" Sir John Campion befriended me when 
I was abandoned by you, to yrhom I had 
sacrificed everything: to him I owe that 
I did not starve or sink into degrada- 
tion even njore horrible than you had 
brought me to: he has treated me with 
unvarying kindness ever since : if I cannot 
feel for him what I once felt for you, at 
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least I feel gratitude, respect and affection. 
Would you hear the truth — you who, afker 
four years' desertion, seek again the indul- 
gence of your rested fancy, and call it con- 
stancy ? I am going to be married to him ; 
and I tell you to leave the house* Go to 
your wife! Do you think that you can 
repair your injury to me by injuring her ?" 

Lord Eayensdale turned, as if to leave 
the room, then turned again and said : 

"Perhaps I am nearer being free from 
that odious marriage than you think .... 
But I see Campion has supplanted me : I 
saw what he was aty before I went to Carls- 
tad." 

There was absolute silence for nearly a 
minute : when Caterina raised her eyes he 
was gcme. 
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CHAPTER ni. 

At this time Rupert was actually in Lon- 
don, though nominally at Ernsford Court : 
he had come the day before, for the purpose 
of seeing the monument to his brother, 
which was just finished and waiting to be 
forwarded. He had chosen that day for 
that visit aa Lord Ravensdale had chosen it 
for his — because the Derby would extract 
from London a large percentage of its in- 
habitants and sojourners. 

About one o'clock he went to see it. It 
was an altar*tomb of inlaid black and white 
marble. The figure was recumbent, with a 
cross on the breast : the hands were raised 
in attitude of prayer. The likeness was 
<«ca»te-th<, Lptor ha^g fa.»™ him 
when alive. 
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As Rupert was leaving the room, Molini 
entered it. 

" I thought you were still in Italy," he 
said. " I am come here for the same pur- 
pose as you are .... It is very well exe- 
cuted ; and the design is worthy of your 
taste and his. I shall never see any one 
like him — unless it is yourself perhaps some 
day- You have grown very like him in 
appearance — ^but not quite." 

" I never shall be," said Rupert gloomily. 
« His death has left me too many memories 
that raise and keep alive the devil in me." 

Molini looked puzzled, and was silent for 
a minute or two — examining the altar- tomb 
critically meanwhile. At length he said : 

" You are out of spirits, and you are 
averse to the distraction of society; but 
you will come to my house this evening, to 
meet half a dozen Italians, and hear some 
music without being crushed in a crowd ?" 

" Don't ask me to-day, my dear fellow," 
answered Rupert. " Another day " 
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"You will see the mysterious model," 
urged Molini. " I have found out who she 
is: she is a countrywoman of mine. She 
has sat to me for two pictures — by the by, 
she sings, and sings well." 

" Well, if I don't come then, I'll come and 
s^e you to-morrow morning," said Rupert, 
as he shut the door. " I shall be in town 
three weeks. Good-bye. I am going to 
have a canter in the park." 

He had his canter in Rotten Row, which 
was as empty as if it had been the month of 
November; and, turning off by the bridge, 
near the entrance to Kensington Gardens, 
was startled by a well-known figure, which 
passed before him, coming out of the gate. 
It was not the mysterious model — it was 
Edith. 

The first impulse of both was to push 
on : the second was to stop. Edith espe- 
cially seemed rooted to the spot : Rupert 
seemed to exercise a Gorgon-like fascina- 
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tion upon her. At length she said, without 
well knowing what : — 

" Will you come to see me — if you can 
forgive and bear the sight of me ? Will 
you be generous ? I am very miserable." 

" I will • ... if I am not prevented," 
answered Rupert, in a strange tone, and 
with a strange expression of countenance. 
" I will come. ... I am hurried now." 

He turned and cantered back into Rotten 
Row. Edith threw her veil over her face, 
and walked back into Kensington Gardens. 

Before the Derbyites unpolitical had re- 
turned from Epsom, Rupert was indoors, 
self-debating whether he should go to Moli- 
ni's that same evening — whether he should 
go to see Edith whilst he was in town, as 
he had conditionally promised to do — 
whether he should remain in London three 
weeks, as he had intended, or retom to 
Ernsford Court the next morning. 

The mind sometimes seems to decide 
questions by unconscious reasoning : it goes 
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through the process in a sort of intellectaal 
fog, which prevents its being recognised. 
It is to be supposed that Rupert's mind 
went through a process of this kmd, for he 
indefinitely concluded to see Edith the next 
morning, to remain in London for the time 
intended, and to go to Molini's that same 
evening _ which he did soon after nine 
o'clock. 

There was, as Molini had said, no party : 
about a dosen people were there-^ — some in 
morning, some in evening dresses. An 
Italian violinist, recently arrived in Eng- 
land, was playing a selection from La Son- 
nambula with all the sentiment which an 
Italian artist has most eminently, if he be 
not below mediocrity. He was accompanied 
on the piano by tie mysterious model 

" But who is she ? — you have not told 
me," said Rupert, as he shook hands with 
MolinL 

« A friend of mine knew her when she 
was a child," he replied. " She lives at 
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Netting Hill. I think that she • . . But 
let me introduce you: you told me you 
wanted to know her two years ago," 

" But what do you think ?" said Rupert. 
" You began to say something, and " 

" Oh ! it was nothing. • . . By and by," 
answered Molini, walking straight up to 
Caterina, who had just finished accom- 
panying the violinist. 

It was now too late to press for the re- 
mainder of the sentence, for the room was 
small, and Molini's voice sonorous. Rupert 
was introduced when at a distance of three 
or four yards from her; and there was 
nothing to be done but to make the best or 
the worst of the opportunity that he had so 
much wished for two years before. 

Three things were apparent concerning 
her. First, she was very certainly the lady 
whom he had seen in Kensington Gardens, 
and in searching for whom he had well- 
nigh been brought into the presence of 
Lady Gooflwin and Miss Twinbriggles ; 
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Secondly, she was very certainly beautiful 
and fascinating — even more so than she had 
appeared to be two years before ; Thirdly, 
she was very certainly in a false position. 
But there was something else now observ- 
able in her countenance — something that 
Rupert could not decipher, because he had 
narrowed his own sympathies by morbid 
self-containment. That something was made 
up of less dissatisfiedness, greater require- 
ment, less sorrow, more resentfulness, less 
love, more tact. The general impression 
on his mind was a painful one, but he was 
not aware that it was so ; it lost its indivi- 
duality among other painful impressions. 

He talked to her for some time : she 
sang : he talked to her again. Her singing 
was artistic, and her conversation clever ; 
but in both, nature rather than masters 
had most instructed her. When Rupert 
was introduced, she looked at him for a 
short second with a quick, strong, com- 
prehensive gaze, and said : — 
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^ I have now the opportunity of thank- 
ing yon for picking up my child's hat when 
it blew off in Kensington Grardens two years 
.ago. There is some strange affinity be- 
tween Kensington Gardens and myself ; it 
is there that the eventfal passages of my 
uneventful life happen. Mr. Molini took 
my picture in Kensington Gardens —at 
least he went home and painted it. • . • 
But the strangest adventure of all happened 
the autumn before last, when my child fell 
into the water, or rather the stupid nurse 
threw him into it in trying to get him 
away, and a young lady who was standing 
by pulled him out. Whilst^I was thanking 
her an older lady came up, and the7 went 
away together. I have no idea who they 
were. . . • I walk there nearly every day, 
between breakfast and luncheon." 

It was at this moment that she was asked 
to sing. After having sung, she talked for 
a few fninutes to him and one or two other 
people, sang once more, and went away. 
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Rupert left soon afterwards, and walked 
homewards, meditating on the sayings, 
doings, appearance b;qA possible history of 
the mysterious model. 

To be told by a beautiful woman that 
she had remembered him two years after a 
inon«nt«7 interview, i, ^ indd«t «lou. 

beautiful woman, and modify his criticism. 
Be he a woman-hater, or a positive and ex- 
clusive lover of one woman — be he clothed 
in self-sufficiency, or denuded by diffidence 
— he can no more help feeling more or less 
gratified by the recollection, than Mr. Qra- 
liame could' help being made to feel uncom- 
fortable by the blufihess of Mrs. Planta- 
genet Buggins {vide Vol. 1). 

Therefore Eupert remembered the agree- 
able, rather than the disagreeable part of 
tibe dual impression which Caterina Gua- 
rini had made upon him whilst he was in 
her presence in Molini's house.. With this 
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impression he walked home, and with the 
same he rose on the following morning. 

He was just in the state of mind apt to 
be produced by reaction from intoler- 
ance: he was beginning to tolerate ne- 
gatively, and ' without as much intention 
as is required to keep discrimination 
going. 

With half intention, he set forth between 
twelve and one o'clock to call on Edith. 
He found her just coming out of the house 
to drive in an open carriage which was at 
the door. When she caught sight of him 
she turned pale, said a few words falter- 
ingly, and added evidently without defi- 
nite intention, yet evidently mth indefinite 
impulsion : — 

" Will you drive with me ... as far as 
you like to go ? I am going to breathe the 
fresh air in the park before it becomes full 
of carriages." 

After a moment's hesitation, more me- 
chanical than real, Rupert handed her into 
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the carriage, and got in. Edith was ner- 
yous and reserved ; she spoke little, and 
when she did speak, only passed over the 
surface of general topics. As they entered 
Hyde Park, an open carriage passed, drawn 
by four of Mr. Newman's post-horses, and 
filled outside and in by six men with six blue 
veils, six racing glasses, and o];ie common 
face among them. Edith almost involun- 
tarily turned away her head, as she recog- 
nised her husband among them : she turned 
from the sight with a shudder of contempt, 
such as even staggered Eupert in his yet 
unmodified resentment, and sent a mo- 
mentary thrill of horror through him. What 
shall be said of the husband who, having 
caused it, sees it without shuddering at 
himself and what he has done ? 

They drove on without speaking, as far 
as the end of the carriage drive. As the 
carriage turned by the gate leading into 
Kensington Gardens, Edith's countenance 
assumed a peculiar expression, half plain- 
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tive, half reckless. Bupert looked round, 
and saw, walking within the railings, the 
mysterious model. They drove back in 
silence half the length of the camage- 
drive, when Edith said, rather suddenly, — 

** Will you come and see me to-morrow 
morning, or dine with me to-marraw ? 
There will be no party — only one or two 
people. Yes, do come and dine to-morrow, 
at eight. My head aches so, that I can 
stay out here no longer. I bad hoped the 
air would have cured my headache." 

At Grosvenor Gate Rupert got out, 
accepting her renewed invitation for the 
following day. 
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CHAPTER IV- 

On the following day Eupert dined, as he 
had promised, with Lord Bavensdale ; and 
never did host and guest less observe in 
spirit the laws of hospitality. 

Bnpert really had not known how un- 
mitigated was his resentment, till he found 
himself in the diningnroom and sickened 
at the idea of breaking bread in the house 
of a man whom he intensely longed to 
seize by the throat* In successive pictures 
the image of his brother rose up before 
him in imagination — as in the court-yard 
at Emsford, when he first returned from 
Carlsbad — as in London, when returning 
from Molini's studio — as in the old gallery, 
after Edith's last visit there — as sculptured 
in marble on the altar-tomb. 

And before Lord Bavensdale rose the 
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memory-picture of Carlsbad and the things 
connected with it in his mind, as previously 
and subsequently. But more particularly 
there rose before him his meeting with 
Edgar Ernsford at the angle of the moun- 
tain road, because Rupert's likeness to him, 
as he had appeared at that moment, was so 
startling as to seem almost supernatural — 
even to a man incapable of imagining, 
scarcely capable of believing,* and incom- 
pletely capable of sdf-oonvicting. 

The likeness was startling to him, and 
did seem to him almost supernatural. 

He was incapable of imagining ; but the 
picture actually before him made bare me- 
mory take the hue of imagination. He 
was scarcely capable of believing ; but the 
startling likeness produced by the actual 
scene and the remembered one confused 
the actual and the remembered, so that 

* I do Dot use the word theologically, but in its 
widest signification. Does not moral relaxation in- 
clude relaxation of the power to believe anything 
absolutely and with heartiness ? 
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the possible grew larger, and its confines 
more obscure. He was incompletely ca- 
pable of self-convicting; but the remem- 
bered scene included those means, of doubt* 
. fill warrantability, by which it was brought 
about. Briefly, it may be said, that the 
semi-yital surface of his inert conscience 
experienced a feeling of irritation during a 
short period. 

But these things pass off much less evi- 
dently than they appear to the reader, who 
stands behind the scenes. Probably not 
one of the eight unobservant people who 
made up the party to eleven, remarked that 
anything was noticeable. 

Edith was yet more influenced by the 
resemblance; it seemed to spell-bind her, 
and take the life out of volition. But 
neither was that noticed definitely by any 
one of the eight unobservant people who 
made up the number of the party to 
eleven. 

Rupert's mind was noticeably in a state 
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of sach complex discord as can only exist 
where there are materials for complex 
harmony ; but neither the actual nor the 
conditional reached the understandings of 
the eight. 

Wonderful is the unobaervancy, unappre- 
dativeness and unimpressionability of peo- 
ple who have nothing else to do but to 
observe, appreciate and be impressed. If 
the ^^ hand of little employment hath the 
daintier sense ^' — as it has, or the words 
would not be Shakespeare's — not so the 
mind of little employment, which, like an 
unexercised body, loses its muscle, and 
grows flabby. If those eight non-profes- 
sional people had been devoted to litera- 
ture, science, art, works of charity, or 
country interests, they would have had 
several more chances of seeing something ; 
but they chanced to be as follows : — 

Four dull lamb's-wool-working ladies ; 
one fast ditto; two younger sons who had the 
misfortune to have been left twenty thou- 
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sand pounds while minors; one elderly 
gentleman, with sharply-cut whiskers, whose 
share in society's division of labour was 
twofold, viz. to know what was in the 
second edition of the TimeSj and to be a 
scavenger of club gossip, dining-room gos- 
sip, House of Commons gossip, and all 
other gossip drculating within the west end 
of London. Therefore Lord Savensdale, 
Lady Eavensdale, and Rupert were seve* 
rally allowed to be uncomfortable, without 
being stared at — a small boon, perhaps, 
but a boon indisputable. 

At about eleven o'clock there was — first 
a sudden silence, then a movement, then a 
low hum among those eight component 
parts of the dinner-party. Rupert also 
rose to leave. 

" Are you going to Lady Rossden's ball 
to-night ?" said Edith, who could think of 
nothing else to say, as he stood opposite 
her, preparing to go, but not going. 
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" I received an invitation, the other day," 
he answered. " It was forwarded to me At 
Ernsford. I never go to balls now. • . . 
I shall know nobody." 

After this reply, it need scarcely be said 
that he went to the ball. 

Lady Julia Perringston was, as usual, 
conspicuous for the dissimilarity of her 
manners to those of her graceful mother 
and not ungraceful sister. As Rupert 
passed her she turned round and shook 
hands, with that transverse jerk which was 
her custom, talking to some one else all the 
while, and dividing what she said between 
the two. 

'^ Mrs. Grahame looks like a toad, up in 
the corner there," she said ; " there, in a 
brownish grey dress, and with a diamond 
tiara." 

r 

" Is that because she is * ugly and veno- 
mous, and has a precious jewel in her 
head ? " answered Rupert, with an expression 
of unenjoying humour on his countenance. 
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Lady Julia understood the abusive epi- 
thets, but not the point of them ; albeit 
Miss Donaldson had often made her learn 
the whole passage backwards and forwards, 
and parse it in French. 

"How delightfully spiteful you have 
grown ! '* she said. " Je vous en fais mes 
compliments — " 

" — Not on the score of originality or 
rareness of the quality," said Rupert. 

She put on the angular smile which pre- 
heralds an ill-bred, tactless, and unfeminine 
speech from one of that class of fast young 
ladies who wear their hats shelving forward 
from the occiput, and replied : 

" Perhaps not ; but at least it was unex- 
pected. I thought you had a kind of filial 
affection for her ... I thought at least 
you were going to have — two years ago." 

" You are thinking of your brother, not 
of me, I believe," said Rupert, in the most 
disagreeable tone possible within the strict 
bounds of courtesy. 

VOL. III. F 
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" Anger — more on my own account than 
I properly acknowledged, vented in a 
mongrel pun abusive of Mrs. Grahame — 
I can't admire myself for it," thought he, 
as he turned from her. 

He walked away, in a frame of mind that 
had become more and more exceptional 
during the past year : it lasted now just as 
long as it took him to cross the room and 
hope that Constance would not leave it 
on purpose to avoid him. During that very 
short period he mistrusted his present self^ 
and the likeness between him and his bro- 
ther was unusually remarkable. 

" But what was Constance really doing 
at that moment, and habitually since he 
had last seen her ? Was she living on the 
poison-food of hope deferred till its bloom 
was worn away ? Or was she fixing her 
eyes gloomily on the alternative future, till 
its discordant hues were softened by cus- 
tom? 

The same question arises tacitly before 
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US too often — oftener than we know of, or 
a lighted ball-room would be a place of 
sadder suggestiveness than it is ; but who 
shall answer it when it arises — who dis- 
tinguish where the symptoms are the 
same — who read the explanatory future 
before the sequel has unfolded it ? As in 
life, so in its histories, truth must unwind 
at its own pace. 

She came, and went, and came again, to 
and from that and other rooms in that 
house. He spoke to her — talked with 
her; but of what avail are opportunities, 
when a shadow is before them, and the 
person at whose disposal they lie open ? 

The ball was, in other and all respects, 
similar to other balls of its class and 
period. There were people decidedly within 
the limits of the set assumed to be theirs ; 
people offered for acceptance, with various 
probabilities or improbabilitieSr of remaining 
in it eventually ; people who had taken in- 
secure root on the frontiers ; people who. 

T 2 
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had ramified from the centre ; people who 
had only a local claim, and never would 
take root at all in the thing which those 
peopled rooms then represented. There 
were amusing people, and dull people ; 
amused people, and unamusable people ; hard 
workers, and unreciprocating consumers. 
There were acquaintances by position, and 
acquaintances by inheritance ; acquaint- 
ances in virtue of fortuitous circumstances, 
and acquaintances in virtue of personal 
qualities ; acquaintances resulting from per- 
tinacity, and acquaintances resulting from 
merit, literary, artistic and otherwise. 

There were foreigners of various kinds 
and ranks — foreigners political, foreigners 
diplomatic, foreigners literary, foreigners 
scientific, foreigners artistic, foreigners not 
included in any of the above-named items. 
Last, but not least, in this imperfect ca- 
talogue, come one or two people who, from 
no very apparent cause, had " got in " since 
two years before. Among these were our 
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esteemed friends "the slapping fine woman'' 
and the caterpillar. The former had made 
herself friends of the Gallic mammon du- 
ring two winters in Paris : the latter had 
half ruined his mother and destroyed the 
prospect of his sister, in order to set up a 
stud of hunters at Melton. The hero of 
the bouquet and his hero-worshipper were 
living at Boulogne. 

In the two years which had passed since the 
course of this story last flowed through the 
shifting scenes of a ball-room, the death of 
Edgar was apparently the only event which 
had rippled its current. Nothing more was 
visible to that large class represented by the 
eight unobservant people erewhile noticed. 

Lord Sevenoaks had continued and did 
continue with mild persistency his very 
sincere addresses to Constance^ who had 
continued and did continue with strong 
persistency to repel him, without letting 
him see that she was doing so. This inert 
and responseless courtship was the only 

T 3 
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one addressed, during that period, to Con- 
stance — the harmoniously beautiful in 
mind and body. Is this incredible? Ra- 
ther is it one of those difficult problems of 
social life which require a diflferent solution 
for each example, and seem to defy general 
rules. Perhaps the general definition most 
charitable to the world and most intelligible 
to the reader would be this : — 

There are women who are very much 
admired after, and very little before, they 
are married, because their characteristic at- 
tractions belong to themselves — not to 
their girlhood. Constance was signally one 
of these. If we add to this the insensible 
repulsion that hedges round a heart secretly 
preoccupied, reasons, if not to spare, will 
perhaps be sufficient for the purpose. 

Mrs. Grahame had been improved by the 
chastening of disappointment. She was one 
of those whose moral constitution is bene- 
fited by lowering; she no longer thought 
that the acute Dowager was a " nasty old 
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tluDg ; " she wished that she hkd followed 
the spirit of her advice — wished it from 
awakening consciousness of right as much 
as from interested motives. 

Mr. Graharae stUl regretted definitely, 
hoped indefinitely, and remembered as vi- 
vidly as ever the blufiiiess of Mrs, Plan- 
tagenet Buggins, who, bluff as ever, was 
also at Lady Eossden's ball. Sir John 
Campion had gone into the country the day 
before — as mentioned in the penultimate 
chapter, which also told of his sayings and 
doings, as the last did of Edith's. " The slap- 
ping fine woman " thought much better of 
" fine ladies " since they had admitted her 
into their houses. Baron von Platchfusz, 
who was also there, had lately been su- 
perintending a translation of his commen- 
tary on the Sylloge Scriptorum, &c. &c. &c* 

Count Schonbeck was there, quite pre- 
pared to offer himself again as a matri- 
monial candidate for Edith, if haply Lord 
Ravensdale should break his neck in re- 

F 4 
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turning from the Derby, and she prove to 
have retained her own fortune. The Griffin 
was at Spa. 

Walking through the rooms — talking to 
several of the above-named and other peo- 
ple, or rather being talked to by them — 
avoiding Constance, and yet following her 
distantly — so Rupert passed the first three- 
quarters of an hour. The next half hour 
he passed in conversation with Edith, if 
that can be called conversation which was 
but an inconsequent sequence of remarks 
separated by long intervals, during which 
neither seemed at ease, yet neither seemed 
able to move away. At last several itine- 
rant human bodies interposed between them, 
and they separated. Rupert next found 
himself face to face with Constance. Is it 
incredible that a man of strong reason, sen- 
sation and individuality should miserably 
hover between half-a-dozen different feel- 
ings, and let resolve grow weak by sub- 
division ? Or rather, was not life to Rupert 
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like a labyrinth with one clue which he had 
let g5, and might or might not find again ? 

Can personal influence be computed from 
the measure of its shadow on the path we 
are crossing ? 

He stood by her, and spoke to her ; but 
the words he said were common-place to the 
verge of absurdity, and, such as they were, 
seemed to be out of his control. Was this 
the magic spell of reciprocation? or the 
impulse of self-reproach for inconstant Will 
concerning her? or a half successful at- 
tempt at self-evasion ? or the clash of two 
or three feelings struggling in the dark ? 

Who shall tell the direction of the wind 
by watching its eddies among the chimney 
stacks ? Who shall tell the set of the tide 
by looking at a whirlpool? Who shall 
tell the prevailing bias of a mind by con^ 
templating the circles of unfinished and 
contradictory intentions "in a man's mind 
when he is sternly irresolute ? And what- 
ever was the prevailing bias of Rupert's 
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mind at that time, it was the more impro- 
bable of discovery, by reason of the short- 
ness of the time allowed for it : he had not 
stood beside her two minutes, when there 
came and stood between them "the slap- 
ping fine woman," who looked sideways 
at Rupert, and made a sort of suggestive 
movement that might be owned or repu- 
diated as a bow, according to its reception. 
Rupert had never seen her before, but he 
had retained, amid all his morbidness 
of mind, one healthy spot — courtesy to 
woman ; therefore he bowed, without that 
gesture of interrogation which renders a 
bow as much more offensive than none, as 
rudeness is more offensive than neglect. 

The " slapping fine woman," who, by rea- 
son of the constant . movement of her eyes, 
face, and shoulders, appeared to be three 
or four slapping fine women, shook hands 
expansively with Constance, and said in a 
strong whisper : — 

" My dear Miss Grahame, it's an age 
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since I have seen you. Do you know, I 
heard you were going to be . . • Well, 
not just now. But do tell me . . . I 
thought Lord Elfintower had died; but 
isn't that him ? " 

Every syllable of the strong whisper was 
overheard by Kupert, Before Constance 
could reply, he had^ vanished, and was 
making the best of his way outwards. 

Shall we say that this accidental combi* 
nation of circumstances not only caused 
him to turn away from her sooner than he 
had intended, but, in doing so, prevented 
a mutual recognition of their inner selves, 
and altered the current of probabilities? 
If it was not so, there are at least abun* 
dant precedents to prove that it might have 
been. The details of the visible world are 
carried out by miracles, unnoticed because 
daily before our eyes ; and human life can 
show, if we search for them, incidents 
more coincidental than lie patent in the 
invented drama. 
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CHAPTER V. 

A CHAPTER EXPLANATORY AND CONDUCTIVE. 

Rupert remained in London, but he went 
no more into ladies' society: he now and 
then had a polyglot male dinner-party at 
Greenwich, and he never put on an evening 
dress except for the opera. Thither he 
went frequently, as frequently met Edith, 
and as frequently passed more or less time 
in her box. 

We all have read that " the web of our 
life is of a mingled yarn — good and ill 
together." We accept the dictum on the 
authority of its mighty author, and on 
that of our own experience; but when it 
comes to practical instances, we give pre^ 
ponderating attention to one or other set 
of threads. 

And so it would be with most of us if 
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we were appraising an Edith and a Rupert 
of flesh and blood. 

Of Edith one person would say — 
"Don't tell me I I remember her ever 
since she came out. No one could have 
done anything with her. Lord Ravensdale 
would have done very well if he had mar- 
ried differently. I wonder he puts up with 
the way she goes on. It's all nonsense," 
&c. &c. &c. 

Whereas another would say — 
*' It's all those nasty dowagers*, and their 
spiteful envy. I hate hypocrisy and hum- 
bug* It was all her mother — I know all 
about it. I was there at the time, and saw 
it all going on — everybody knew it at the 

• 111 fares it with dowagers in 1861. Whatever 
their offences may have been, their present expiation 
is, to stand unwilling sponsors for every social dis- 
order, and be answerable for every ill-assorted mar- 
riage^ every broken-off marriage, every marriage that 
possibly might have been^ but was not, and every non* 
matrimonial brougham that drives through Hyde 
Park.] It is well that their average breadth of shoulder 
is not inconsiderable, for truly the burden is great. 
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time. He ought to have taken better care, 
and not have gone away when he did; 
everybody knew that — of course they did. 
It's all very well to talk about vows and 
altars, and all that sort of thing ; but you 
can't expect that a woman with any feeling 
in her will go on for ever in that way. I 
daresay you'll be very much shocked at me; 
but / think, do you know, that we are too 
straight-laced. . . , And it's all humbug; 
it only makes the hypocrites have it all 
their own way. It's all nonsense," &c, 
&c. &c. 
But none perhaps would say — 
" I honour those who endure and resist ; 
endurance and resistance are the great 
lessons to be studied through life. I mourn 
for those who turn back from the ordeal, 
and I sympathise with them — not with their 
non-endurance and non-resistance. Great 
was the evil influence brought to bear upon 
her by her mother at Carlsbad. — It was 
great in itself, and greater still by reason 
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of the fact that it was put forth without 
evil intent — for evil advice given in a spirit 
of affection combines the forces of good and 
evil. But greater yet, if she had searched its 
vastness, was the good influence that waited 
in all its beauty and power for acceptance. 
Honestly and in a spirit of self-condem- 
nation I sympathise with Edith, and sorrow 
for the unrest that presides over her being : 
and I hope, not passively, but actively — 
hope in the spirit that sets in motion words 
and deeds of its own tendency: but dis- 
tinctly apart from this, I see, recognise, and 
acknowledge the separable acts — see them 
face to face without artificial colouring, and 
acknowledge them in distinct terms without 
diminution of their meaning-''^ 

None, perhaps, would say this. 

None, perhaps, would simultaneously 
feel her sorrows, her womanhood, and the 
fascination of her beauty, and grieve defi- 
nitely over the unbeautiful deviations that 
marred their loveliness. 
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Of Rupert some would say — 

"He's an ill-conditioned vaurien — you 
might have seen long ago how he was likely 
to turn out. One never can trust a man 
who begins life without sowmg any wild 
oats — he's sure to run a mucker in the 
end* And what did he do two years ago ? 
Didn't he all but propose to his cousin, and 
then run half over London, looking for a 
model, or some one he had seen by chance ? 
And what is he doing now ? Why, he's 
actually flirting conspicuously with the other 
sister — the very girl that was to have 
married his brother, but threw him over, 
and (they say) killed him — but I don't 
believe that And there he * is now ! It's 
all nonsense," &c. &c. &c. 

Whereas others would say — 

"It's all very well to find fault with 
him, and tell me platitudes about what he 
ought to do ; but what can you expect ? 
It was only a boyish fancy ; he had seen 

* /. e. Rupert. Ed. 
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nothing then. I don't suppose he knew his 
own mind; and he was snubbed by her 
mother ; and she^ didn't care — or wouldn't 
show she did — or was afraid — or some- 
thtng.'f If he had known his own mind, 
why of course he wouldn't have been put 
off by such a woman as Mrs. Grahame. J 
And what harm is he doing now, I should 
like to know ? If she chooses to encourage 
him, why, upon my soul, I really can't see 
• • . . It's all nonsense," &c. &c. &c. 
But none perhaps would say, "Heavy 

♦ /. e. Constance. Ed. 

I Probably the reader will not deny the general 
proposition conveyed in this term of wide signifi- 
cance. Ed. 

{ If the two last sentences do seem rather contra- 
dictory of each other, they are significant of the two 
ideas probably consequent in the mind of a man tak- 
ing up an " easy-going " line of defence for Rupert. 
The first indicates the primary impulse — that of 
ascribing matrimonial failures exclusively to the lady 
and her mother : the second indicates the secondary 
impulse -» that of making the contemplation of the 
grievance a pleasurable emotion by introducing 
therein flie element of contempt. 

VOL. lir. G 
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in the balance weighs the quiet tragedy 
begun at Carlsbad — heavy each con- 
sequent event, whether affecting him 
through self or sympathy — ^but heavier yet 
the offered influences that lie wasting. Will 
those offered influences turn the scale or 
not?" 

I have given words to the spirit of what 
is not said — what I humbly conceive ought 
to be said. I have given words to the spirit 
of what I believe would be said — nay 
more, of what is said every day of cases 
that are in spirit similar. And herein 
predominates the evidence of that general 
bias which excuses Eupert more than Edith, 
or (more definitely) excuses him for his 
own sake, and her for his. 

But all this, however sound abstractedly, 
is, in respect of its present application, 
as unsound as the floating gossip it as- 
sumes to represent. Like the thing it 
represents, it builds its own theories on un- 
proved data — how else could it be a repre- 
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sentation of that thing ? Taking, therefore, 
the foregoing remarks on intersexual equity 
as abstract ideas, ready made to fit innu- 
merable cases that are waiting for them, 
let us see how much or how little they 
apply to the two people for whom I have 
respectively invoked the spirits of gossip 
and of justice. 

They only apply to them as cautions 
against things possible apply to the cau- 
tioned. When there are plausible possi- 
bilities of evil-doing, the abstract and the 
concrete melt into one by force of repeated 
suggestion. 

Gossip germinates in a barren soil, and 
its roots ramify downwards. 

But what were these two people, Rupert 
and Edith, really saying and doing, that 
gossip, conjectural of the one, and depreci- 
ative of the other, should germinate at all ? 
Little enough that was audible or visible — 
much that was perceptible — more that was 
mistakeable. 

G 2 
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. It was audible, and visible, that they said 
very little to each other — that what they 
said was commonplace — that they were 
not oftener together than their relationship 
and early intimacy would have warranted 
— that, when together the manner of both 
was stiff, rather than the reverse. It was 
perceptible, that their silence was absolute 
and communicative, rather than negative 
and intransitive — that their coiiimonplace 
remarks had a borrowed power, and that 
their meetings, if not more frequent, were 
more important than there was open 
warrant for. It was mistakeable, that 
there was unmistakeably working between 
them an occult influence, previously non- 
existent. 

But what was that occult influence? 
Did it flow from love or hate absolutely, 
or any of the passion-streams that branch 
off from those two great present sources of 
joy and woe ? It flowed from both — and 
the dissimilar streams mingled where they 
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met in a strong, smooth current: they 
mingled where they met — but, before the 
current was reached, the waters had been 
ruffled and lost their translucency. 

If it be objected that I am*hair-splitting, 
I can only plead that it is not possible to 
describe extraordinary combinations of cir- 
cumstances by ordinary combinations of 
words. But I will conclude the subject 
in terms as matter-of-fact and prosaic as 
wiU barely suffice to explain things essen- 
tially the reverse. 

When a woman loves with the fuU force 
of her nature, and any weakness inherent 
or casual, causes the non-fulfilment of her 
true destiny, the force with which she 
loved will make that unfulfilled destiny 
be ever present to her own overheated 
imagination, while the weakness that caused 
its non-fulfilment will render it morbid 
and liable to abstraction. In saying this 
I but epitomise Edith's history. A morbid 
abstraction and a memory-portrait now re- 
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presented the last scene in the old gallery : 
in Rupert's person that memory-portrait 
seemed to her not to start, but to have 
started into life. 

In that impersonation there was an 
occult influence which leads the inquiry 
to the impersonator. 

Was Rupert anything more in this than 
an involuntary impersonator of his brother? 
I think not — unless there be such a thing 
as an involuntary exercise of Will. 

But to a mind diseased as Edith's there 
is a serpent-like fascination in being hated ; 
and there was more hatred in Rupert's 
heart than was consistent with his abstract 
spirit of forbearance to women. So does the 
consistent foul fiend smear the contiguous 
outlines of good and evil. 

But what harm was he doing ? For none 
has yet been shown of him, though much 
has been apparently hinted. The answer 
is, that he was letting calumny go for truth 
by default. But whence the calumny ? 
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From causes almost as various as the 
sources through which it oozed in slimy 
streamlets. Two or three of them are evi- 
dent and sufficient. 

Lord Ravensdale was one of those men 
who have not the manliness to accept the 
character which they have openly avowed. 
To him reservation was the principle — de- 
claration the subordinate idea. He seldom, 
if ever, affirmed a definite and confron table 
untruth, but his whole life was an exha- 
lation of plausible falsehood. His selfish- 
ness in the pursuit of his propensities 
gained him the character of impulsiveness, 
together with all the privileges and immu- 
nities thereto accorded by the body social : 
his secretiveness gained him the credit of 
good intentions. 

The antithesis of this would go far to de- 
scribe his wife comparatively with himself. 
She declared everything — more than every- 
thing, either by words or implication. She 
kept up plausible appearances against her- 

o 4 
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self, and reserved nothing except that 
which would tell in her own favour. Her 
instincts were for truth, but the falseness 
of her position cast its own shadow over 
them. She felt that falseness of position 
the more intensely because she had not 
chosen it according to her own definite 
wish, but permitted it in a spirit of culpable 
weakness. She had indulged a vague, 
self-containing, unsympathising contempla- 
tion of her own fate, till its origin was lost 
in a sense of personal wrong that went far 
to exclude all sense of self-blame. She 
seemed to have neither strength enough to 
grapple, resignation to submit, nor apathy 
to be satisfied. Her indifference in tolera- 
ting attentions gained her the character 
of a systematic and general flirt : her un- 
concealed fits of abstraction were taken as 
individual cases of something worse. Her 
success in the world had been sufficient to 
rouse its jealousy — her sympathy with it 
insufficient to cause its forbearance. Had 
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she been more positively good, or de- 
finitely bad, she would, in the one case, 
have claimed respect — in the other, have 
canvassed for sympathy : but she put in a 
weak, unbacked, friendless claim for both, 
and stirred the mud of criticism without 
getting into its stream. 

Hence the world supported him, and con- 
demned her — condemned her for what 
it did and did not see and hear— con- 
demned her for what was, or seemed to be 
— condemned her by hypothetical antici- 
pation. It supported him by reason of 
custom, prejudice, self-interest, uninquiring 
conviction, supposed self-protection. It 
compounded for much objectionable tolera- 
tion of others by intolerant whispers and 
predictions, which it placed to the credit 

of its own moral consciousness. It felt 
« 

unkindly towards her, and all the while 
half believed that it was pitying. 

All this was but a murmur so slight, 
that the act of listening made its existence 
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seem doubtful. It made no diflference in 
the manner of her reception, nor took one 
name from her visiting book. No one 
accused her of anything — there was no- 
thing to accuse her of: no one looked 
colder upon her — they had never received 
her with heart-warmth. She had become 
the fashion by conspicuous beauty and by 
wit that did not overshoot the average com- 
prehension of the drawing-room public : she 
still retained it by the tenacity of custom. 

Thus end together the chapter and one 
calendar month from the date of Sir John 
Campion's conference at Netting Hill. I 
hope that the former will be deemed ex- 
planatory : I am very sure that the latter 
is conductive to the 1st of July — 
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CHAPTER VI. 

And to Kensington Gardens — which Ru» 
pert entered between the hours of twelve 
and one. He came in by one of the north- 
ern gates, and walked on at a varying 
pace. The course he took was as varying 
as his pace: his manner was searchful: 
his countenance indicated self-avoidance. 

The day was intensely close: the sun 
heated but did not warm the inert mass of 
vapour that made the air stagnant. Eupert 
relaxed his pace, and, turning his head as 
if to face the breeze that had not been 
during the last half hour, drew a long 
breath, and said to himself, as if in spite 
of himself: 

"I can't breathe freely. This hot fog 
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seems to force back my breath. I never 
felt so oppressed before." 

He walked on, and presently stood by 
the water. Here he stood for several mi- 
nutes, and at length began to think aloud 
as before — that is, the thoughts and their 
audible expression seemed to form them- 
selves in spite of perverted volition. 

" This, I suppose," he said, " is the spot 
where she saved the child — it micst be her^ 
by the description. . . . She saved that 
child's little ill-omened life from being 
quenched like a rushlight : she would have 
Saved Edith — saved God only knows what, 
if Edith would have let her, or if some 
demon-spell had not deadened her heart 
and her comprehension — for I could almost 
fancy something of the sort. . . . Can 
she save me ? A woman can make or 
mar a man, if her influence is assured 
and exclusive .... But there is a state 
of mind in which yes and no bear the 
semblance of convertible terms, and impres- 
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sions become indistinguishable. I would 
that I were able to distinguish: I would 
that I were able to will as I ought: I 
reproach myself for not doing so — as 
though assured of its being in my power 
to do it : but my will, like a disorderied ma- 
chine, is too strong and too weak for any 
good purpose. . • . I think that the better 
part of me is in as great danger of being 
quenched as was the physical existence of 
that little child ; but can she do to me like- 
wise ? Am I able to enable her to do it, 
supposing she should have the wish and 
the power?" 

He stopped, and looked around him ; the 
movement was sudden, jerky, nervous — 
as of one whose eyes meet, or search for, 
some one desired with a disallowed reserva- 
tion. He looked around him a second time ; 
the movement was the same, but his eyes 
had changed their colour to a lighter shade, 
and their look was indefinite* He walked 
on again — changing his direction more 
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than once : he soliloquised no more, but 
the expression of his countenance indicated 
that his self-avoidance was less tumultuous 
and more successful than before. Something 
seemed to have gained an ascendancy. 

By the time he had thus proceeded about 
two hundred yards, a lady, walking by, 
bowed to him slightly but decidedly. He 
made the motion of looking up, and took off 
his hat to Caterina Guarini. 

She did not stop, but allowed him to stop 
her, which he did with an awkwardness 
significantly incompatible with his natural 
address. 

" Don't you find the air very oppressive 
this morning?" he said, after a pause as 
awkward as the address. 

" I am used to it," she replied. " I have 
not slept out of London these two years." 

Sadness was the dominant expression in 
her voice : bitterness lurked beneath : harsh- 
ness would have marred one of a quality less 
beautiful Her brow was overcast — not 
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incidentally, but by accumulation. Her 
manner was both exclusive and permissive. 
Bupert searched during the next half 
minute for something to say, but could find 
nothing better than an interrogative para- 
phrase of her last sentence. 

^^ And you have really not been out of 
London for two years?" he said, digging 
his cane three or four inches into the turf. 

" Nearer two years and a half," she re- 
plied. " I remain here even through the hot 
fogs in August and September, when there 
is no one in the streets except flies and 
foreign emigrants." 

Rupert began to detect within himself ia 
dormant wish to be somewhere else. He 
began to feel that he was not only dissatisfied 
with himself, but must necessarily continue 
to be so whichever course he adopted. It is 
needless to add that he said the wrong thing. 

" One meets more of one's friends in 
London," he said. 

" I have no friends. A woman has no 
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friend when she is wronged," answered 
Caterina, in a tone of ascendant humility. 

Each time that she spoke, the difficulty 
of answering her became greater ; so that 
the most ostensible remedy was to prolong 
the sentence in hand by as many renewals 
as possible. But this is a thing easier to 
suggest retrospectively than to do under 
the pressure of the immediate alternative — 
€asier still to commence successfully than to 
maintain during a slow and circuitous pro- 
gress from the centre of Kensington Gardens 
to its most remote entrance gate. 

The sun, too, had by this time partially 
illumined the stagnant atmosphere with a 
dazzling white light that heated the hot 
air without drying it — a circumstance not 
favourable to the clarification of a puzzled 
brain. Rupert looked wishfully at the near- 
est clump of trees, and said — 

" I am afraid it's too true.'^ This ex- 
pression of his views he repeated so much 
more than once, that it really seemed to call 
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for some acknowledgment from Caterina. 
She remained silent for a few seconds ; and 
averting her head, as if communing with 
herself in exclusive solitude of spirit, an 
swered — 

" You are the only person who has ever 
responded to that querulous cry of despair 
which, I am afraid, has become habitual 
with me." 

Rupert retired within himself, to repair 
the mischief done to his own self security ; 
but he did no more than verify the damages, 
and resent, without acknowledging, the 
rottenness of the thing damaged. 

The assertion that one is the only, or the 
first, person who does or is anything, implies 
a compliment or its opposite — there is no 
middle interpretation: and the best method 
of distinguishing which, is to notice the 
emphasis on the syllables. For instance : 

1st. Yqu are the first person who ever 
said that. 

VOL. III. H 
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2nd. You are the fibst person wiho ever 
raid THAT. 

3rd. You are the first person who ever 
said THAT. 

In No. 1 the slight emphasis on tlie two 
sequent words, "first" and "person" indi- 
cates that the speaker is impressed with your 
superior idiosyncracy ; it denotes that the 
impression will be an abiding one ; it sug- 
geste the idea of an involuntary acknow- 
ledgment of merit, rather than a complir 
mentary remark. 

In No. 2 the strong emphasis on the word 
" firsti" and the absence of emphasis on the 
word " person," shows that the thing you 
have said is your only title to notice, which, 
the emphasised " that," plainly tells you is 
prot^stant, ironical, and indignant. 

In No. 3 the hurried, slurring, unac- 
cented run of all but the last strongly 
emphasised word, shows that what you have 
said is too objectionable to go by without a 
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protest, and you too coirtemptible even 
for numerical notice. 

But when a beautiful wDfffan, whom you 
kBow to have been injured in the crudlest 
nmnner in the moat vulnerable point, says 
to you, in a voice whose rich inflexions sug- 
gest in a heart-touching antithesis the pic^ 
ture of what she is, and what she might be 
— " You are the only 'person who eoer re- 
sponded to that querulous cry of despairj 
which, I am afraid, has become habi- 
tual with me." What then,- — if you are 
young in years, and low, for your years, in 
the school of life — if you are ardent in soul 
and temperament, chivalrous by nature and 
habit — ^if you have been fuelling your ardent 
nature to an unnatural state of continuous, 
still excitement, and silencing the clear 
tones of self-reproach in the bagpipe-drone 
of resentment ? What then ? I trow you 
will be in danger of using up your available 
supply of sjonpatliy, and making up the 
deficicfucy at the expense of others — 

H 2 
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As Rupert did — feeling all the while 
equal proportions of anger against himself 
and the general public. 

It has been said, tl}at he retired within 
himself for a given purpose in which he sig- 
nally failed : it remains to be seen what he 
did when silence had become more oppres- 
sive than the fear of its alternative. 

He bent back his riding whip in the 
muscular expression of abstract resistance : 
it slipped through his fingers at the thin 
end, and hit him across the cheek with all 
the multiplied force of a rebound. The cir- 
cumstance created a sensation in his cheek, 
if not in the minds of his unobservant co- 
pedestrians in Kensington Gardens; audit 
also stimulated his faculties, insomuch that, 
without further delay, he commenced the 
following dialogue : — 

Rupert " I am the only person ? The 
world is even worse than I thought it." 

Caterina. "It is diflBlcult for a noble 
nature to comprehend the feelings and 
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motives that actuate the selfish, and those 
to whom malignity is an enjoyment." 

Rupert. " I suppose it is ; I suppose it 
must be ; I — I suppose so. I might have 
known, too." 

Caierina. ^' I think not .... that is, 
unless, like myself, you had come in contact 
with them." 

Rupert (half annoyed that any doubt 
should be cast upon his experience of evil). 
<^ I am afraid I have come into contact with 
them." 

Caterina. "But you have not been 
jostled by them at every step; you have 
not been thrown with ffiem^ and none be- 
sides ; you have not been reminded of • . • . 
of humiliation daily and hourly by them ; 
you have not inhaled their poisonous breaths 
with the very air you breathed ; you have 
not been compelled to fix your eyes upon 
evil, till you closed them at length in horror, 
and tried to think it was not so. You have 
not been cast into that pit of darkness." 

H 3 
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Bupert ^^ Not so complete as to exclode 
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Caierim. "/ have .• ... and if I 
speak bitterly, it is. the accumulation of five 
years that makes me do so — 

RuperU " It cannot but be so 

Catering.. " The wear and tear of 
sufferance; the struggle between the im** 
pulse of a pure and holy feeling, and the 
evidence of ita consequence; the bitter 
awakening to the certainty that that pure 
and holy feeling would never be legitimised ; 
and the yet more bitter awakening tto the 
truth, that I must mourn, it as an involuu* 
tary sin,, hut zwt as m lost love' — the trix^ 
that .... that I had sacrificed ..^<dltoa» 
ideal which (J had tJtQugbt) was personified 
in the only ^ . . ^ almost the ordy man I had, 
ever spohenwiik since . . • • 7 had grown tcp." 

Jbipert (with a sudden ehange of counte- 
nance — as if a parallel had flashed across 
his mind). '' It is more bitter— that mis- 
applied inten^y, which gnaws itself even to. 
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annihilation when that intensity is not re- 
ciprocated." 

Catertna. "You speak with the fervour 
of one who has personified an ideal, and 



Rupei't "Been disenchanted. Yes: I 
have been decei ^^ 

The magnitude of the lie he was about to 
utter staggered him, though he did all he 
could to avoid seeing it. Try as he would, 
the second syllable refused to pass his lips. 
The hot blood came and went quick and 
tingling in his forehead.. He stood forth, 
a miserable example of meanness entering 
into a fine nature and assimilating there. 

So passed — in tumultuous silence on the 
one side, and strongly sustained silence on 
the other, a period as long as it took them 
to walk about one hundred and fifty yards 
at the slowest practicable pace. 

The struggle between the sun and the 
stagnant vapour had ended in the present 
disappearance of the latter ; the stagnant va- 

u4 
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pour itself, broken by a few large, warm heat 
drops, had lost its stagnancy, and floated in 
sluggish currents ; the air felt softer to the 
surface of the body — cooler to the head. 

At or about one hundred and fifty yards 
from the spot where the second syllable of 
the word " deceived " had lost its tail, the 
dialogue thus recommenced : — 

Caterina. "How unrivalled are these 
gardens in their own, or, I could almost 
say,) in any style — I mean, for a walk 
within a city. I am so fond of them." 

Rupert "It is .... very beautiful : when 
I really look at it, I see that it is, and that 

its beauty ought to grow upon me But 

I never see it fairly. . . I suppose there are 
too many impressions on one's mind at once 
in this big city. . . . There's too much confu* 
sion of sights and sounds; I — I can't take 
in the beauty of this properly." 

Caterina. "Of course not. You have 
too many distractions while you are in 
London — and yet not distractions, for you 
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have no need of them — I mean, rather, 
occupations; your time is filled to abun- 
dance ; to you this place is but a place of 
passage, like any street where .... you may 
chance to meet a stranger and pass on ; to 
meit is an event . . . .the event in ... • Yes ! 
it is striking — very striking ; there is a 
speciality about it : it has the dignity of age 
and the poetry of association. The Bois de 
Boulogne has an unstable look about it : it 
may be fancy — but I cannot get rid of the 
idea." 

Rupert. ^^ The wealth which parades itself 
there is redolent of the Bourse^ where much 
of it is made with very suspicious rapidity." 

Caterina. ^^ And in the past one is re- 
minded of Manon Lescaut — that cleverly 
written yet repulsive glorification of un- 
faithfulness." 

Again silence was fallen back upon by 
the one, and sustained by the other, whilst 
they traversed another hundred and fifty 
yards of turf. Rupert wished that he had 
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not come to Eensmgtoii Gardens on that 
moniing, but he oould not quite manage to 
ndsh that be could get away now. The 
dialogue thus again {aroceeded : 

Cctiterina. ^^What I like so much in 
this place is the home-Uke expression that 
pervades it. What I mean is: In this 
part of the gardens, whero we are now, 
and where I almost always walk, most of 
the people one sees haye the manner of 
being not merely out of doors, but from 
home. The whole thing, scenery and all, is 
genuinely English — and I am more English 
than my appearance would lead you to sup- 
pose • • • . I am half English by birth, and 
yet more so in my fediigg and inclinations." 

Rupert was silent, and thought (but nc>t 
aloud) as follows : 

^^ And she retains, amid her crushing 
difiadyantages — trials — temptations — the 
feefings and instincts of a woman and a 
wife • • • And Const ^^ 

As when erewhile 1^ second syllable of 
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the word deceived lost its tidl in the attem|rif 
to force itseH into the wrong place, so now 
the magnitude of the lie he was about to 
utter before his own soul, staggered him 
even in his secret thoughts, and drove him 
to expedients, more or less mean, wiiereby 
to make out a case for himself to his own 
conscience. 

They traversed about forty yards of turf, 
and the silence was thus broken : 

Caterina. ^' How much beauty there is 
among Englishwomen ! ^ 

Rupert. "Yes; an immense average of 
moderate beauty -~^ the beauty of youth, 
complexion and womanhood." 

Caterina. ^' But there is more than 
that — far more ; indeed there is." 

Mvpert. ^^ Yes ; but not in such Bum« 

Catmncu ^^ There was a &tce that 
struck me very much in a portrait of Mo^. 
lini's the evening I had the pleasure o£ 
meeting you there first. I forgot to a£^ 
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who it was : it stood upon a table near the 
piano. Do you happen to know who she 
was?" 

Rupert. " Lady a Lady what's her 

name ? " 

Caterina. " I beg your pardon ? " 

Rupert. *' Lady Ravensdale." 

Caterina (in a voice of controlment), 
" Lady Ravensdale ? Poor woman ! " 

Rupert " My natural impulse would be 
to think so ; but • . • not in her case." 

Caterina. "In her case you ought in 
justice " 

Rupert. " No ! if you knew ^" 

Caterina. " I do know! but I know 
more besides. Believe me, she is far more 
deserving of pity than blame. Bather 
blame her mother. ... By the bye, you 
have a large acquaintance, and can tell me, 
perhaps, who the young lady was who came 
to the studio, about ten days ago — just after 
you left. You must have passed them as 
you went out." 
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Rupert. "Miss ... I don't rememb — 
I was in a great hurry." 

Caterina. " I saw you speak to her 
coming out of the Opera, last Tuesday — at 
the foot of the staircase. I passed you just 
afterwards." 

Rupert Ah ! yes. Miss — Miss — Miss 
... I met so many just then." 

Caterina. "She was on Lord Seven- 
oaks' arm. I have often seen him join her 
out riding in the park. Well! whoever 
she is, she is very handsome — more so 
than Lady Ravensdale, perhaps; but her 
expression is less loving — at least it seems 
so to me. I should think that she had 
never yet felt very strongly or cared very 
much for ^" 

[A sudden break off, and a pause of about 
half a minute.] 

" Perhaps I am mbtaken : very likely — 
most likely I am. I only noticed her once 
— ^when you were speaking to her. She is 
very beautiful, of a different style — not at 
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all like Lady Eavensdale . • • her featores 
are more classical ■■■■" 

"[Anotlker sudden hreeik off, aasd a pause 
of Bbcmt hsM a miiradie.] 

^ What a dreadful fate is Lady Ravens- 
dale's ! . . • I can sympathise mth wfanit I 
have myself expeiienced. ... To feel neg- 
lect as an injmry rather tinm as a sorrow — 
to have idealised a decepdon, and to have not 
men one's oum love far it left to cling to — to 
iiave leaned on a bubUe, and felt it cdUapse — 
to know that t^iere is no future for otie, and 
yet to find in one's heart's loemory no pMt 
dt all -^ to be throwm back mpon oneself ii 
living monument of wasting capabilities -^ 
to be thought innately bad, tiU one ahnost 
believes oneself to be so, when one is pray- 
ing day and night for an opportunity to 
develope the good that is in one — this i& a 
phase in the interior life of woman which a 
man can hardly conceive in all its korriUe 
details; but it has produced^ it does, and 
mil again prodtice^ impercq>tMe insmity 
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— I mean those inconsistencies of impulse 
and behaviour which meet with no pity, 
because the true cause of them is not certified 
in print and pinned on onis hack. I am 
not speaking of myself now : a dreary 
blank behind and before me is my fate. 
Besides, I have a duty to live for.'' 

They had now arrived at the gate. Sbe 
turned to himj^bowed dismissively, and said;: 

" Thank you very much for your agree* 
able and kind conversation." 

She walked quickly away in H^e direction 
of Notting Hill. Kupert formed, at one 
and the same time, two unrecognised ^and 
contradictory wishes, which may thm be 
rendered : 

I wish I had not gone to KensiBgtan 
Gaidens. 

I wish I might go to Notting Hill. 

Thus ended their third peripatetic dia- 
logue in Ke^sington Gardens, and their 
fourth meeting since their first at Molifni's. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

A FORTNIGHT bad passed : the peripatetic 
dialogue had been three times renewed. 
Rupert bad ^^ never seen so much justness 
of feeling in the face of the cruellest injus- 
tice," — except where he stared without 
seeing, and took the unobtrusiveness of 
maidenhood for worldly indifference— 

As he did with consistent inconsistency 
in respect of Constance. 

After the dialogue detailed in the last 
chapter, Rupert had turned back into 
Kensington Gardens, and through them 
walked slowly home, reflecting on what 
had passed, or rather mentally repeating a 
mass of solemn nonsense, which may be 
divided into these three classes : — 

1. Truths made untrue by position. 
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2. Untruths apparently true because not 
fairly looked at. 

3. Abstract and concrete exaggerations 
that plead the cause of untruth in the 
name of truth. 

Briefly it may be said, that he had 
repeated in self-commune what he had 
said and thought in Kensington Gardens : 
briefly it may be added, that in the follow- 
ing fortnight he had accustomed himself to 
the repetition: briefly it may be super- 
added, that each interview was the means of 
adding to the mass of solemn nonsense which 
loaded his mind^ 

The fortnight subsequent to the day 
recorded in the last chapter, brings us at 
its close to the middle of July. 

Sir John Campion had not yet returned. 
Lord Ravensdale had been driving about 
several times conspicuously with his wife, 
and appearing in society with her several 
times during the past three weeks. Lord 
Sevenoaks had acquired the habit of joining 

VOL. III. I 
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Mc. Grahane and Goxistaoce esxt ridiog in 
the Park, at or about twelve o'cLx^ and 
Rupert had acquimd the habit of passiag 
that way towards EfiBsingtoii Gaxdena. 
Gaterina had received a card that Rupert 
had left one day at h(s: hoiifie in KottiAg 
HilL Rupert showed every dispositaon to 
continue the mode of Bfe which hie had 
followed almost exdusively of anything 
else, for a» whole month — viiz. a listening 
contemplation of Gaterina and an uiiiiatenr 
ing ccoitemplation of Editlu 

Affoia were in this position on the 
15th of July, when Rupert was again wi^ 
Gaterina in Kensington Gardens, £irom 
twelve to one, and again with Edith at the 
Opera, from nine to half-past eleven o'dock. 
Affairs were m the following position on 
the 16th: — 

About eleven a'dock in the moraiag 
Rupert was walking through the park on. 
his way to Kensington Gardens ; and when 
passing the spot where idlers most do con- 
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gregate for the purpose of parading their 
idleness by leaning over the rails and lodo* 
ing he&re them with round, adf •sufficient, 
impertinent eyes, he was accosted by two 
of the fraternity. 

The two were acqanntamsfis^ a£ hia ;. hut 
their uaaues have not beai. traasmitted to 
the compiler e£ this history. Bsapert was 
detained by them as long as it took three 
people to say tJie followiiig :; 

Ovmes. ^ How are you ?" (a pause.) 

First redl-lemiffer. " What^s the best news 
with you ? " 

Rupert "• I dou't know." 

First rail-lounger. " Hm \ '*' 

Second rail4aunger. ^' Ha ! " 

First raU-lounger. " Well 2 what about 
what you were telling me ? " 

Second rod-lounger. "What, the girl that 
just passed on a dark chestnut more 2 Miss 

(turning to Rupcart) Ain't she some 

relation o£ yours?" 

I 2 
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Rupert (boldly taking the benefit of the 
doubt). "No." 

Second rail-lounger. " Miss Grahame, I 
mean." 

Rupert moves slowly onwards. 
. First rail- lounger. " Who to ? " 

Second rail-hunger. "... Sevenoaks." 

Exit Rupert from among the rail- 
loungers. 

First rail-lounger. " Who told you so ?" 

Second rail-lounger. " His sister was chaff- 
ing about it. I don't know that she means 
much more." 

First rail-lounger. " Lady Julia ? " 

Second rail-lounger nods. 

Another rail-lounger. " A jolly girl that." 

A murmur among the approximate rail- 
loungers. 

First rail-lounger (turning heavily round). 
** Where's he gone to ? " 

Second rail-lounger (in a growling tone of 
non-approval). " Oh ! I don't know." 

First rail-lounger. "I don't think much 
cf him " 
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Nor did Rupert of himself — at least not 
in the sense meant by rail lounger No. 1. 
He walked across the park north-westwards, 
so little esteeming himself in reality, so 
little caring to do so in appearance, that 
nine people out of ten would have supposed 
him self-sufficient. He esteemed, himself 
much too little for his present requirements 
— much less than he can afford whose 
higher safeguards are out of order. 

^^ Lady Julia chaffing about it ! '' he said 
to Idmself aloud, as soon as a few rapid 
strides had placed the rail-loungers out of 
earshot. ^' Chaffing about it ! Chaffing 
about her . . . It's a fit commentary on '' 

" On what ? on whom ? and why is it 
fit ?" whispered a stem and distinguishable 
voice within him. 

But the voice, though' stern and dis- 
tinguishable, was lost in the drone of 
discordant vehemence. He hurried on 
north-westwards, hugging his bubble-griev- 
ance, and congratulating himself on the 

I 8 
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taimmr-filce hardness of ta diseased re- 
solve — 

To do what? He would have heea 
much puzzled to answer that question de- 
finitely, as he strode onwards, haggard and 
tinquiet, like the Wandering Jew. His 
resolution was only firm in its infirmity 5 a 
breath would have blown to annihilatioti 
the bubble-grievance. 

Firm in his infirmity and grimly irre- 
solute, lie walked on till he came to the 
gates that lead into Kensington Gardens 
from the park. Entering the gardens, he 
took successively three or four directions, ^ 
last of which brought him nearly to Rott^i 
Eow some forty minutes after coming in at 
the gat^e. Here he turned, and again steered 
north-west, till he had passed out of Ken- 
Bington Gardens, when he changed his 
wurse, and not long afterwards arrived 
among a labyrinth of walled lanes over- 
hung with laburnum. 

Another half-hour at least was employed 
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in identifying one lane and one villa where 
lanes and viilas aboiiiided without intar- 
variation. At length he stopped before the 
gate of one, made a careful comparative 
examination of the brick wall and labur- 
nums, walked up the lane, came back again 
to the gate, and finally pulled the bell ia a 
weak and ineffectual manner. 

Which feeble summons meeting with 3u> 
respohse from within, he rang again after 
an uinreasonable mterval, and shortly aft»- 
wards the door wbs opened with a jerk. 

A fat, low-farowed woman, with a soanb- 
nose and a self-sufficient expression of 
coimtenance, stood before him, trembling 
with ill-suppressed anxiety to ^^tell Imn 
her mind," should circumstances give her 
the chance of doing so with the slightest 
colour (^justice. 

IKupert stood appalled. He would sooner 
have encountered a gorilla. He wavered, 
and showed some disposition to dee igno- 
miniously. 

I 4 
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"Well! young man!" said the stern 
portress ; " What do you want ? " 

Rupert drew a long breath, and stam- 
mered out : 

" Is Madame Gua " 

" No Madams here," she answered in a 
sharp voice. "Go about your business^ 
you impudent young scamp, or I'll call 
the pleece." 

Simultaneously with the last word the 
door was shut in his face — nearly precipi- 
tating him backwards into the lane by 
contact with the tip of his nose- 
He stood in the middle of the lane, ba- 
lanced on . the sharp horns of a dilemma, 
with improbability before and ridicule be- 
hind; whereupon, being driven by a pair 
of round eyes that beamed interrogatively 
within the gateway of the opposite villa, 
he walked forwards, looking right and left 
as he went, till he came to one that accorded 
both in name and appearance with the ad- 
dress which was in his mind. 
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He stood before the bell, looked up and 
down the lane, saw other round eyes peeping 
from other gateways, and in fact, under 
compulsion of round eyes, real and imagi- 
nary, rang sharply. 

The gate was opened with no less aspe- 
rity by a dirty man-servant dressed in 
shabby black, who appeared with his mouth 
full of dinner and his mind full of surliness. 
His shirt was stained with blood from an 
old razor cut ; his coat had lost a button ; 
and he smelt of undigested onions. 

The sun shone fiercely upon the inter- 
locutors whilst the following words passed 
between them : — 

Rupert. " Is Madame Gua " 

Servant " Don't see no comp'ny." 

Again his nose was in danger of being 
flattened by a closing door. He retired in 
astonishment too great for anger, and thus 
gravely mused as he walked down the 
lane: 

^^ I suppose it's the habit of the middle 
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classeB in Enghoid if> slam ike 'door in 
peqj^'s &C6S.I " 

This hypothesiBy however, did »ot satisfy 
hioL He hung about in tibie lane for a 
minute or two irresolutely; then tamed 
back, walked ap to the gate with a dogged 
comtenance, and rang stoutly. 

^Does Madame G<iiarini iive heref^^ (staA 
he in a tone that neariy knocked backwards 
tke man in ahabby black. 

"Well, air/' answered the dirty mim; 
'^ she don't see visitois, not in gesieral ; 'but 
pediaps if yon would give yoer name — — " 

**Ahl yes. • . ^ Give my name^-^ 
Signer Molini," said Rupert, who was de- 
termined not to be checkmated now. 

These words were distinctly wUsqaered 
ixidto his 'ear «s by a prompter — he Tecog- 
iiised them to be so ; by whom ? 

And was there mo other whisper, drowned 
by the tpedal note that droned within falm ? 
Yes, as surely as he proved it by repeating 
in an impatient tone : 
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"Give my mame — Signor Molinu Xou 
hs&r ? Sigaor Molixu." 

The dirty man witfadreur, and, pieaenlily 
returmng, led l^e iray into the room nrkne 
Sir John tampion's momentous uiter?i0w 
with Csterina had teken place six weeks 
before. 

The room whs tmpty of people, and Ml 
of dust — the latter having been blown over 
the wall from the lane by a strong samanr 
breeze. 

It was untidy, yet it had the appearsnoe 
of being only half inhabited. Books and 
music were thrown in heaps on a so£ei near 
the window, whilst the greater part of the 
furniture was disposed as if the house wene 
to let. Some proof engravings of allied 
generals, Newfoundland dogs, and choris- 
te« hung from the walls in maple frames; 
whilst two or three clever sketches and a 
meritorious copy oi the Fornarina lay &t 
on a large round table amongst iimoiit 
novels ranged equidii°^tanily. 
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For a long five minutes Rupert was left 
alone to contemplate these things, and con* 
sider how far they agreed with his previous 
expectations in the matter ; then the door 
opened— and so did his mind, as his alias 
and its responsibilities flashed across it. 

As light to pictures, so are circumstances 
to people — making or marring their effect. 
The visitor and the visited did not appear to 
each other, when the door opened, as they 
had appeared before ; the light fell differ- 
ently upon them. 

Was Rupert disenchanted ? Not so; but 
rather he was puzzled, dazzled, disappointed, 
humiliated: he recognised something that 
had better not have been — and that some- 
thing as depending much or whoUy on him- 
self; but he failed to recognise how it did 
so — ^he had better have recognised nothing. 
The blind man feels his way in safety, 
when the short-sighted man falls into the 
visible pit. 

Did Caterina show herself to Rupert 
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more truthfully then, than before? Had 
she two distinct selves, warring within, and 
prevailing alternately? Was the percep« 
tible variation owing to some defect not 
seen in other lights, or to the shadow of 
something else crossing it? Analogy fa- 
vours this triple supposition well, and 
equally well its opposite* The present 
scene can do no more by itself, nor can 
any imaginable sequel. The rippling cur- 
rents of countless streamlets are not to 
be recognised in the ocean, be the ocean 
smooth or stormy. 

But shall we take the present scene, and 
join it, link by link, to the other component 
parts ? I believe that I shall best consult 
the reader's wishes by letting the bare scene 
lead to its own explanation, if it will do so. 
Thus run the details : 

When the door opened, and they stood 
opposite each other at less than two yards' 
distance, Rupert looked most embarrassed 
— Caterina most impressed, by their ac- 
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tual positkiii. Gaterina, tiiough quibe anr 
prepared for suefa a visit, seemed to knoir 
iBBOR about it tiian he did; sbe aeenni to 
rqwl without prodwung the eSect of repol* 
smn. No more was aaid than what foUbwai 
Eupert ^ I . • » Perhaps I ought not 
to- have come, in fact, after what ^mi. 

CatmnoL ^ It was ^wrf kmd of 701L 
Jt waa . « . like yourself. I cannot find 
werd&to express myself; nor ought I to 
do> so truthfully. How can I be so un< 
grateful as to say, ^ Go from here, and be 
less .r . . be diflRecent from what you; are 
dsefwhere ... to me;^ Do not show your* 
self truthfully as you are — ^as all that . . . 
all others who have crossed my path an 
not.** How ean I say tfiis to you ? I can 
not; but you must . . . must take it as 
said ; you . . . you ought to go — I tell 
you so." 

MufirL ''I came — not confident^ ov 
even sanguine, yet not prepared for the 
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amiihilation of asi Brndi hope as k born 
twinly with strong fedingJ' 

Caterina. "Go — I entreat you— go! 
I MnU not tet yoai eatail upcn yoniself fii^ 
twe regret. Will yon force me to^ pio- 
tcaei; that refusal.? Will you force ne to^ 

be my owa exe a B Go. I imploiw 

you to go!" 

Rupert ^^ If you haro found me a8> you 
say«-p**aU that others arejaot to 3rou, and if it 
costs youi scffioethiiig' to aoy that I mnst 
leave you — why hug a resolution toi whidk 
nothing compelst you ? "" 

Catmneu ^^ It is not mjfficieni that I 
bsLTe found you whaib others are not " 

Rupert " But if / have found y(m wlwBb 
others are not — what I supposed, one at 
leasi* to ■ " ■'■■'■■ 

He broke off suj&nly;. haying reairiied 
Hie same poinjb that he oould not weather 
cm a former oeeasion* Nowv as tben^ ^^ 
magnitude of tiie purposed lie fedrly bkw 
him back« A short but troubloos pause 
was broken as follows : 
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Rupert. " If I have found that — if I 
have found something more ? " 

Caterina. " Still, I say — go ! I ought 
not to have listened to so much." 

Rupert. " You told me yesterday, when 
speakiug of Lady Ravensdale, that if hus- 
bands were like me, the lives of women 
would be happier." 

Caterina. " I did." 

Rupert. " And you told me, just now, 
that you had found me all that others had 
not been to you." 

Caterina. ^^I did. But it must not 
be. You know not the power of the 
world's sneers. Do not force me to let 
you encounter them." 

Rupert. ^^ My name and the protecting 

power I ask you to give me shall " 

(Enter the dirty man-servant, hq.) : — 

" Mr. Molini, mum. Are you at home ? 
He's at the front door. (Aside) They all 
calls theirselves Molini this morning." 

Caterina. '^I am going to sit to him, 
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and I cannot bear to be stared at in his 
studio." 

Rupert . (in a low voice). " And -— ^ 

and ?" 

Dirty man-servant. " What am I to tell* 
him, mum? Which he's a- waiting." 

Caterina. " Show him into the dining-^ 
room." JExit dirty man-servant. (Half- 
aside) " It's a dream — the most beautiful 

of dreams. • . . But " 

Rupert. "But. . . will you be my wife? '^• 
Caterina (still half aside). " If I could 
only realise it — let my eyes and mind 
dwell upon the written words ! " 

Rupert. " Before two hours " 

(Ke-enter dirty man-servant, loq.) : 
" Please, mum, he's in the dining-room.'* ' 
So ended the conference. Rupert left 
the house, and walked rapidly down the' 
lane. Caterina remained standing ; and 
the dirty man-servant announced Mr. Mo-^ 
lini No. 2, who appeared under the form 
and features of — 

VOL. III. K 
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Lord Bavenadale. 

This conference was short, very expres- 
sive of something, but very inexpressive of 
what that something was. They confronted 
each other silently for several seconds; 
Caterina wrapped in the solitary self- 
containment of womanly scorn ; Lord Ba- 
vesDoidale supplying himself with a sort of 
Dutch courage by the dram-drinking, of- 
fensive, and case-hardening power which is 
to be found by diving deep into the lowest 
wallowing pits of a low nature. They spoke 
thus: — 

Caterina (in a low concentrated voice). 
"Again?" 

Lord ^avenadale (looking dogged, but 
avoiding her eye). "What's the use of 
going on like that, when I'm doing all I 
can to make up for what's past ? " 

Caterina (half-adde). " Now that you 
are tired of Aer, and • • • " (her voice soften- 
ing, and her features stiffening into a heart* 
weary smile) "I am not reproaching you ; I 
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ooold not if I would. But in four such 
years as I have passed since the 12th of 
October, 18 — , the mind becomes incredu- 
lous of happiness, and confidence rusts 
from want of use." 

Lord Ravensdale. ** Have you forgotten 
other days — before then ?" 

Caterina. "Forgotten! Is it for you 
to ask me such a question ? Am I risking 
the only chance of respectability that I 
have ever had, to be asked this?" 

Lord RavensdaU. " And what am I not 
risking ? If I am seen here just now, and 
known to have been here, as I have been, 
five times in the last fortnight, what chance 
have I of gaining what is most important 
to us both ? " 

Caterina. "I risk the loss of all that 
remains to a woman circumstanced as my- 
self. I risk the • « . (in a tone of bitter 
mirth) the rkhmffi of a reputation. I act 
with foul ingratitude to the man who has 
twice befriended me at my utmost need, 

K 2 
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and who finally comes forward sponta* 
neously to sacrifice his future prospects, 
and enicounter the ridicule of the world in 
which he has been so eminently successful, 
by an act of reparation — and of what 
kind? Reparation of a wrong that none 
know of, or would care about if they did 
know of it ; reparation of another's wrong ; 
reparation, therefore, of that kind which 
renders a man ridiculous and contemptible 
in the eyes of his fellows — pitiable even to 
his own sisters." 

Lord Ravensdale. " If you would be 
but half as forgiving to me as to Cam- 
pion " 

Caterina (in a tone rather too affirm- 
ative for the setting forth of steady con- 
viction). "I have nothing to forgive 
him.'* 

• Lord Ravemddle. " Not for having taken 
the greatest pains and trouble to persuade 
me to go where he knew Miss Grahame 
was, and Ernsford was not ? Not for that 
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— and a lot more traps that he laid, to get 
hold of you at the cost of any amount of 
misery to any one except himself? He 
used every possible argument to get me to 
Carlsbad, just when I was in a frightful 
money difficulty that was not my own 
fault, but which involved my honour. He 
carried my cursed letter to you — instead of 
putting it in the post, as I asked him to 
do. He then waited about in the lane, 
that he might seem to befriend you at a 
critical moment when you supposed your- 
self deserted ; he then took you to Lady 
Goodwin*s, where he knew you could not 
possibly remain; and then . . . There is 
nothing to forgive in following out such 
an object without any conscience, or caring 
for the ruin he brought on us all ? " 

Caterina. "Deception from those we 
do not love " 

Lord Ravensdcde. " He was an old friend 
of mine too, and got a chance of doing all 
this by being so. I don't want to be too 

K 3 
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hard upon him — I suppose there's no 
saying what a man won't do in that 
way; but still he did bring it all upon 
you, and he moved heaven and earth to 
do it." 

Caterina. ^^And after all that I once 
was to you, can you calmly dwell upon 
this?" 

Lord Bavensdkde. ^^ Calmly? If I were 
calm about it, should I try to bring a 
public scandal on my house, as I am now 
trying to do, for your sake — for our sakes ? 
Caterina ! why will you be so hard upon 
me?" 

Caterina (aside, in a voice little more 
than just audible). ^^ Not upon you — upon 
fnysdf for you. I will not sacrifice you ; 
but" (turning away) "my own heart can 
never change." 

Lord Ravensdode. *'' a hen if you wish to 
make nie happy, you will assist me to en- 
sure your own." 

Caterina. "How?" 
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Lord Bavmsdale. ^^As I told you the 
last time we met, and the time before/' 

Caterina. " I have been thinking of it 
night and day ; I have thought of nothing 
else ; but " 

Lord Ravensdaie. ^^Yet you entertain 
the alternative ; you would marry Cam* 
pion, whom you could never bear; you 
would accept him, hard up as he is, and 
manying you as a duty — a sort of pill to 
put his conscience in order; you would 

accept him rather than ^* (he pauses, 

and for the first time during the interview, 
reuses his eyes to hers) ^^ rather than me. 
I ought to have understood what you 
meant by the way you received me when I 
came into the room." 

He turned as if to go away. 

Caterina. **You have less right to say 
80 than fmy man in the world. You — 
you know better : you know how I . . •" 

Lard Ravensdale (turning back). ^^ I did 
think so. But what can I think now, when 

K 4 
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you won't make au effort for me ? What 
am X to think, when I see you ready to 
sacrifice me rather than her — your rival, 
who moved heaven and earth to get me 
away from you, and " 

Caterina. "Don't I tell you what you 
already know too well — the fatal influence 
you hold over me? You know too well 
what I would sacrifice for you ; you know 
what I have sacrificed/' 

Lord Bavensdale. " I didn't mean what I 
^aid ; it was jealousy that made me say so ; 
I'm very sorry. . . . But is there nothing 
.to be done ? " 

Caterina. "How? you have talked in 
this way the last ten times I have seen you, 
but you will not explain." 

Lord Bavensdale. "Well, I think you 
know, you might . • . that is, if . . . 
The fact is — when one's driven into a 
comer ... in short, women have such 
resources — and no one is so clever as you 
are; and a -it might be done, you know, 
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and no harm to any one, for it mtist come 
to that sooner or later; and it would be 
the saving of me; and Pve never' been 
happy since I went to Carlsbad instead of 
marrying you, as I was going to have done, 
if it hadn't been for her, and — You know 
the present Lord Elfintower ? " 

Caterina (averting her face rather 
abruptly). "Yes; I met him at Molini's 
studio." 

Lord Ravensdale (standing on either leg 
alternately, and making ungraceful genu- 
flexions). " A . . • you see I don't know 
that it sounds very well, though I'm sure 
I'd be glad of anything that would make 
me free, a — of course I mean for you. . . . 
Well, then — the fact is, he's seen about 
with her so much that people talk about it 
— they do, indeed, very much, in fact" (in 
a low voice, after a pause) " if I can get a 
divorce, we can be married abroad ; and no 
one will know anything further. None of 
the Perringstons will remember you ; you're 
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80 altered since then — in fact, grown so 
much handsomer. I can so manage it that 
you will be received without a question 
being raised • • . a son can pass for a 
nephew, and inherit all the unentailed pro- 
perty ... a future son can inherit what 
is entailed. . • . Will you forget the past, 
which has been as hard for me as for you, 
and be happy with me ?" 

Caterina (changing colour and invo^ 
luntarily patting her hand in his). ^^ Tell 
me-— what? Time presses: 1 cannot see 
you longer to-day, as you know." 

Lord Rcmenadale. ^^You know him; 
you meet him; yon' can meet him oAiener, 
if you choose ; you can (what-do-you-call 
it) sympathise with him ; give a senti- 
mental description of her ; excite his chi- 
valrous feelings and all that sort of thing 
(a — a — Idon't mean to laugh at that sort 
of thing, of course, you hnow that); en- 
courage him, in short, don't you know— 
Caterina I you must choose between me and 
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your rival. Will you be my wife, op will 
you force her upon me anew ?" 

Caierina. " Yes ! no ! go ! no — stay ! 
come to-morrow morning." 

Lord Bavenadale. "I will . • . at the 
same hour." Exit 

Caterina (thinking half aloud). ^^ Clev- 
erness then in a w(Hnan means deception ! 
Is that the experience he gained in the three 
years of my devotion to him? How morbid 
I am • . . How could he express himself 
differently? . - • Strange — very strange; 
everything is strange. Shall I try to re- 
flect, or shall I trust myself wholly to — to 
what? To what am I trusting myself? 
An unpractical question now, if the answer 
be unsatisfactory. Everything is strange. 
The very proposal that he made to me just 
now — the idea he asked me to carry out 
— has been lying still and unrecognised in 
my own mind. And what is the idea ? 
Rather, let me ask myself, what is the 
whole of mine ?" 
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Enter dirty man-servant. Loq. "Please, 
mum, there's another Mr. Molini at the 
door." 

Caterina colours angrily at the dirty 
man-servant's awkward statement of facts. 
Enter the real Mr. Mplini, easel in hand, 
and eait the narrative in the direction of 
Lord Ravensdale's house, where some 
morning music is going on, and half a 
dozen transplanted rail-loungers, on good 
terms with each other, and on still better 
terms with themselves, ^re showing their 
appreciation of *' Mira la bianca luna," by 
standing with hands impocketed on the 
staircase, and carrying on the following 
conversation in a low, thick buzz : 

First rail-lounger. " I don't believe he's 
engaged to her." 

Second ditto. "Why not?" 

Third ditto. "Who?" 

First ditto. "Sevenoaks." 

Fourth ditto. "Who to?" 

Fifth ditto. " To Miss Grahame." 
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Sixth ditto. ^^ What was all that about 
her and Lord Elfintower — I mean the one 
that died?" 

Second ditto. " Why, she made up to him 
as hard as she could, to be sure, and that 
^ was why her sister's engagement with him 
was broken off. Why, she went after him 
— rode over to Ernsford early in the 
morning and late at night, and " 

First ditto (sententiously). " No; there'd 
have been a row about it." 

Second ditto (as from authority). "It 
was hushed up, of course." 

Minority of half-incredulous ditto. " Eugh 
. . . oogh." 

Fifth ditto (who prides himself on the fash- 
ionable art of making truth and " the other 
thing " indistinguishable in social converse). 
" They say she " (meaning Lady Eavens- 
dale) goes down to Cremome in a Han- 
som." 

First ditto. " Devilish jolly of her." 

Third ditto (who contemplates matrimony 
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or himself). "Ogh . . . You ahouldn't 
say sach things as that ^^ 

Fifth ditto. " Upon my soul I was told so." 

This pleasant account of English mo- 
rality among the u]pper classes a literary 
foreigner is all the while transferring to his 
own memory, with the attention and re- 
spect to which, as spontaneously deposed 
by a countryman of the two ladies men- 
tioned, it is so justly ^ititled. No doubt 
he will ere long publish a thrilling work 
on the subject, showing how the evil 
might easily be remedied by a judicious 
ccnnbination of universal suffirage and a 
central power that renders all suffrage 
ridiculous. 

Two hours pass. The crowd is gone. 
Turn we to Notting-hill, where we left 
Caterina rather more abruptly than suits 
the narrative. 

Some one opens the door; it is not 
the dirty man-servant about to announce 
another Mr. Molini : it is Sir John Campion. 
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They speak as follows, looking the vrbile 
as if they saw something besides tbem- 
selveS) though in truth there is no one 
there, either in body or in semblance, to 
interrupt their duality. 

Caterina (rising in dignified confusion). 
^^I had no idea you meant to return 
to-day/' 

Sir John. ^^I am thor^mgUy aware of 

it" 

Catmna (colouring). ^^What do you 
mean to express by that ? " 

Sir John. '^ That which was sufficiently 
dear when I entered the room, but which 
your question has rendered even more so." 

Cjerina (.tri™g to ,«ppo« he»df 
aggrieved by him). ^^Is this the way in 
which you intend to compound for your 
generosity ? " 

Sir John. "What way?" 

Caterina. "What you said just now. 
You know very well ^^ 
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Sir John. " You are angry because I 
believed what you said." 

Caterina. " You implied — you insin- 
uated " 

Sir John. " The truth. Let us be open 
with each other : we shall both have a 
better chance by being so." 

Caterina abstracts from the expression; 
of her countenance all recognition of Sir 
John's presence, and transfers the same to 
the tone of her voice in an uneasy laugh. 
She commences an encounter of silence, 
but abandons that weapon quickly, and 
the conference thus proceeds : 

Caterina. " You repent of . . . .of 
what you said last month. You . . . you 
— want to make me refuse . . • break it off 
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Sir John. " I would do almost any- 
thing rather than recriminate, but you 
absolutely force me to do so. The truth is 
this — you repent of having accepted my 
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ojBFer a month ago : you want to make me 
break it off, because " 

Cateinna. " It's all untr " 

Sir John. " You cannot finish the word; 
your instincts are truer than your mind, 
as it now is." 

Caterina. " Do as you will. I will hear 
no more." (Moves towards the door.) 

Sir John (placing himself, as if acci- 
dentally, before the door). " Kindly stay 
here two or three minutes more ! I will 
not detain you long ; but what I have to 
say is of the utmost importance to us both, 
because the subject concerns us more than 
any other subject, and because your de- 
cision upon it must now be final." 

Caterina (falling back on one side of 
the door). " What decision do you mean ? 
I have said nothing different from what I 
said a month ago. I say again that you 
are very generous — very generous. I . . . 
I am very tired, after sitting to Molini for 
two hours in a very fatiguing attitude. I 
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am really not equal to this sort of thing 
to-day." 

Sir John. "Pardon me for detaining 
you a few minutes longer; but I cannot 
help thinking it better that you should at 
once be in a position to set the question 
at rest by getting rid either of me or the 
conviction which is uppermost in my mind. 
My conviction is, that the note which you 
gathered up in such a hurry when I came 
unexpectedly into the room just now, was 
from Lord Ravensdale. Don't violate your 
better instincts by denying what I do not 
suspectj but knoio — I saw the handwriting 
accidentally." 

Caterina. " Then why, if you '" 

Sir John. " Listen but a few seconds 
more! You are playing some double or 
treble game — I cannot say what — but I 
know you are deceiving me — now when I 
least deserve to be deceived by you." 

Caterina. "You have no right to sus- 
pect " 
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Sir John. " Not when you receive two 
visitors under feigned names ? " 

Caterina. "It's unmanly — outrageous 
of you to talk in this manner. Say and 
do what you will — oppress the defence- 
less ^" 

Sir John. " I don't think that is quite 
what I have done to you, or what I was 
going to do." 

Caterina. " Then why say such wicked 
things of me as that ? " 

Sir John (with a curious expression of 
countenance). '* Well, really, I beg your 
pardon. But you can no more suppose 
that I was in earnest than I can suppose 
that new servant to have been so just now, 
when he let me in, and said such odd things. 
It was all his fault. I suppose he's mad. 
I had better get rid of him. The fact 
is, he doesn't know me by sight, because 
I've been away ever since he came ; so when 
he let me in just now, he stared and grinned 
at me a good deal, and said, * Are you 
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another Mr. Molini ? ' I asked him why- 
he supposed that I was ? He hesitated for 
a moment or two, and said, ^ Why, there's 
three of 'em been here to-day/ " 

Caterina (again moving towards the 
door). "If it's come to this, that you 
are to turn me into ridicule, and before 
the servants " 

Sir John (with sudden and excessive 
seriousness of manner). " Ridicule ! I 
should be as insane to do it, as you to 
suppose it of me. Apart from all better 
feeling, I ask you, ^ Which of us is in a 
ridiculous position, as the world goes — ^you 
or I?' Is it likely that I should blazon 
it?" 

Caterina. "And which of us is in a 
position of scorn — which of us is exposed 
to the world's contempt ? Is it you or I ? " 

Sir John. " You^ through the man with 
whom you have been corresponding se- 
cretly whilst I was making arrangements 
to take you effectually out of it." 
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Caterina. ''"And who helped and per* 
suaded him to abandon me ? " 

Sir John. " You mean me. I neither 
helped nor persuaded him ; but I said and 
did enough to make me feel responsible for 
it. I admired you very much, and ex- 
amined myself very little, or rather not 
at all; therefore no doubt, my strong in- 
clinations did colour what I said to him, 
and did influence him in some measure. 
And that is why I consent to stand here at 
this moment in a very humiliating and con- 
temptible position, trying, for the last time, 
to save you from the consequences of your 
own wrongheadedness* Have you not 
experienced Lord Ravensdale's deception of 
you before ? It is not in his power to do 
otherwise now ; nor would he, if it were." 

Caterina. " If he spoke of you as you 
speak of him ! He meant no harm. If I 
had cared to keep his visit secret, I might 
have met him elsewhere. I had no idea 
that you would object to it till you accused 
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me of having deceived you. He only came 
to ask me not to think that he was what he 
had seemed to be — that he had been, in 
fact, overpersuaded, (he never said a word 
about you^ or any one) — overpersuaded at 
a moment of great difficulty. I know that 
what he said was true, because he was 
going to have married me. I am very 
sorry to have offended you — very, very 
sorry. I will admit no more visitors." 
Exit Manet Sir John. 

Sir John (thinking). "What the devil am 
I to do ? Ridicule pulls me one way, pity 
drags me the other, and conscience will not 
speak out. I must decide in a few days 
one way or the other. I can't spy, but I'll 
watch. Strange that such a really fine 
nature should have fallen in love with such 
a trumpery ass as Ravensdale — stranger 
still, if true, that she should remain con- 
stant to him under all circumstances! 
Titania and Bottom. . . . Titania and 
Bottom. . . . Titania and Bottom. . . . 
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A beautiful woman attracted by deception 
and an ass's head. It's an ill wind for me, 
whichever way it blows now. In the one 
case, I shall have to lose my own position 

— be sneered at by, perhaps, the largest 
acquaintance that any man in London has 

— make an immense sacrifice under the 
imputation of selfish, grovelling caprice — 
shelve myself utterly, for a woman who 
not only never cared for me, but has a 
rankling grievance against me — suffer for 
marrying her, and yet have it on my 
conscience that I helped to deteriorate 
her — in fact, incur all the failures belong- 
ing to both courses. In the other case, I 
shall load my conscience with a perspective 
responsibility and a probability of remorse 
such as I will not encounter if I can help 
it. It serves me right. Why did I get 
into it ? It was nobody's fault but my 
own." 

He walked gloomily out of the house, 
opened the garden gate, and turned towards 
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London. About a hundred yards down 
the lane, at the angle of a wall, he met 
Rupert on horseback. Their greeting was 
as follows : 

Rupert. "Oh " 

Sir John. "WeU?" 

Rupert. "I didn't know you were in 
town." 

Sir John, "It's my belief that you're 
going to the devil." 

Rupert did not wait for the end of this 
declaration, but cantered on. 

Sir John continued : 

" Hallo, there ! stop. I've been looking 
for you this year and a half, and more. 
I've something important to tell you." 

The clatter of the horse's hoofs, and the 
tumult in Rupert's mind, prevented his 
words from being heard. 

Sir John, with his mind wrapped in 
gloomy thoughts, pursued his way down 
the lane: Caterina, with her face wrap- 
ped in two thick veils, issued from the gar-* 
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den gate, tightly holding a note in her 
hand. 

When cause of suspicion is excessive, 
discrimination is apt to lose its way: 
e.g. Sir John Campion's mind ran the 
gauntlet of almost every probability inci- 
dent to the question uppermost in it, except 
the two that jostled his observation as he 
walked down the lane. He very frankly 
recorded his opinion that Rupert was going 
to the devil ; but he did so because the ideal 
concussion of Rupert's rejected chances 
with his own fate in perspective shook 
toleration to its centre — not because he 
had any suspicion that the former was about 
to consign a note into the hands of the 
dirty man-servant at Pyrocanthus Villa — 
not because he had any suspicion that the 
closely-veiled female figure which passed 
him in deepest mourning, was Caterina 
herself. He supposed all occurrences ex- 
cept the two that really occurred before his 
own eyes. He did, in fact, what we all do 
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in our careful inefficiency ; he omitted that 
which, if done, would by no means have led 
information in the way of truth. 



Several hours roll by. Edith is alone 
in her dressing-room, clutching an open 
note between her fingers that will not clasp 
it ; and while tears roll down her cheeks 
with slow continuance, as if from a spring 
that had grown inexhaustible, her thoughts, 
now half uttered, now unspoken, wander 
on thus, or similarly : 

" Misery . . . greater than I could have 
realised, even when I left the gallery for 
the last time. . . . Misery more horrible 
than when I crawled from the copse the 
next morning. Then I looked into my 
own heart with horror : now I look away 
from it in terror. Past and present, right 
and wrong, constancy and crime, all seem 
alike in the confusion that hangs about me. 
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If I could but dissipate this confusion — this 
oppressive darkness." 

The door trembles on its hinges for an 
instant, as though held by a much re- 
strained nervous power. Edith starts at 
the sight of a shadow in the doorway ; yet 
the shadow is the shadow of her sister 
dressed for a ball. 

Sound there is none— nor breath nor 
pulsation ripples the atmosphere in that 
room. An instant or two of time thus 
passes lengthily ; and Constance closes the 
door noiselessly behind her. 

The sisters are strangely confronted : the 
difference in moral power is greater between 
them now than ever ; yet the influence of 
the stronger over the weaker is practically 
less. This thing is perceptible. 

Constance pauses but a second, then 
walks up to the table at which her sister is 
sitting, and placing one hand firmly on the 
open note, without looking at it, says : 

*^ Edith, you must destroy that note 
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Don't force me to say more about it. Don't 
— ^for God's sake, don't ! I saw it ; the post^ 
man came to the door as I came in. I saw 
the handwriting : I waited in the drawing- 
room, that you might have read it before I 
saw you. I see your countenance now. I 
know . • . I . . . ask me no more about it ; 
it is partly a mystery to me; and that 
which is not mystery I dare not think of. 
A.sk me nothing, but destroy that note 
now, at once, without a moment's delay, 
before you can again acknowledge to your 
own mind that you have received it. Tear 
the note in pieces now, yourself — I cannot 
touch it. Hold it to this candle till every 
atom is consumed. Put out the remem- 
brance of it — as what it is — a hideous 
dream — a thing that has not been at all in 
reality." 

Her voice is not very unsteady ; its tone 
is not remarkable in itself, nor by com- 
parison with that of other people, but only 
for being different to any sound that ever 
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before issued from her lips. Her manner 
is too intense to be agitated, though her 
words might, perhaps, indicate agitation. 

Edith feels her position without compre- 
hending it. Constance feels, comprehends, 
acts, yet shrinks shuddering from the 
recognition of the actuality before her. 
The component parts that characterise the 
scene bear to each other a relation more 
potential than actual : harmony floats over 
chaos. 

Why is the influence of the stronger over 
the weaker paradoxically lessened in an 
inverse ratio with the moral power of the 
two? 

It is that the strength of the stronger is 
otherwise oppressed : it is that . Constance 
is feeling, thinking, acting and speaking 
dually, as a sister and as a woman — as a 
sister who protects, and as a woman who 
loves: it is that the note which Edith 
clutches is in. Eupert's handwriting, and a 
horrible suspicion, such as takes the form 
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of a horrible certainty without giving its 
morbid repose, circulates poison-like through 
Constance's mind, paralysing two-thirds of 
its available resources : it is that, thus para- 
lysed, her mind can do no more than deter- 
mine to carry out its own immediate object : 
it is, that even the most unselfish entrance 
of self into a question, fictitiously raises 
the protected by depression of the pro- 
tector: it is, that moral command and 
heart-rivalry cannot co-exist. 

The component parts that characterise 
the scene are these : — Insufficiency, shaking 
but not inclining the balance; power, in- 
cidentally weakened, making satire grin 
with overloaded satisfaction; pathos, ever 
dominant when it can claim entrance, 
making sublimity cover a larger space than 
it is here entitled to. 

A few seconds pass in dead silence ; then 
Constance lays her hand on the note yet 
more firmly than before, and says in a tone 
not louder but stronger : 
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" Put out the remembrance of it as it is 
— I mean as it seems ; for so it is not, in 
reality, but only a lying resemblance tempt- 
ing you to perdition — you and him 

Him — whoever it may be — him, I say, — 
you, him, us, all to — to — what God, in His 
mercy, only knows — only can save us from." 

Edith shudders, and buries her face in 
the thick folds of her hair, as they fall in a 
wave of gold over the dressing-table. She 
answers nothing, though the question is 
enforced by a searching silence ; but she 
rises from the table, and hastily unlocks an 
escritoire. Constance watches her and the 
escritoire with attention so strained, so 
separable from the visible object, that the 
fact itself becomes an abstraction in her 
mind. She stands, rooted to the spot — her 
limbs rigid, her breathing well nigh sus- 
pended, her eyes dilated and fixed like one 
in a fit of catalepsy. 

The lock turns; the drawer slides open 
without sound — almost without visible 
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motion ; the little escritoire is all but hidden 
under a mass of golden hair. Constance 
starts from her rigid attitude into some- 
thing more than vital energy; she has 
seized the note from Edith's hand — she 
crosses the room — or rather is seen to have 
passed to the other end of it : all is done — 
nothing doing before the sight, at that end 
of the room. She is not seen to take it; 
but some ashes and a broken candle, torn 
from the candlestick, are lying in the grate. 

All is silent — repletely silent in that 
room; stillness reigns in horrible, death- 
•like supremacy, pregnant of woe unlimited 
and obscure. Edith remains transfixed at 
the escritoire, her long hair falling in 
a golden wave of many hues over the 
drawer, her fingers half opened, yet in atti- 
tude of clutching. 

Constance stands by the fireplace, where 
the candle yet bums amid charred paper 
and liquid wax ; her fingers are blackened 
and slightly burnt ; her wreath has fallen 
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off, and now bums unnoticed in the grate ; 
her cheeks are absolutely devoid of colour ; 
her eyes are fixed without seeing. It can 
scarcely be perceived that she breathes; 
her whole countenance denotes self-sup- 
pression strained to its extremest limit at 
the call of extremest requirement. 

But silence such as this rapidly exhausts 
the power to maintain it; and the com- 
parative pressure on that power cannot be 
estimated. 

Constance is the first to record the still- 
ness by an uttered sound. She crosses the 
room, stands close to her sister without 
touching her, and says in a low tone, evenly 
syllabled : 

"Edith! you must annihilate the re- 
membrance of this as I have annihilated 
that note. You are encompassed by a 
horrible delusion : push it from you — or 
you are lost : push it from you — a worse 
evil than you ever yet encountered, even 
dimly in a dreaniy will overwhelm you 
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before you can again stop to think. Edith ! 
my mother is waiting for me in the car- 
riage, and will break in upon this dreadful 
meeting, if I stay longer, for she told me 
to come and say that perhaps we leave town 
to-morrow. . . . , Edith ! you must help 
yourself — or fall into the awful abyss over 
which you are hanging. Edith ! I can do 
no more : I leave you — mistress of your 
own fate and that of — others." 

Constance goes home, puts on another 
wreath, and goes to the ball. She is not 
much paler than usually of late — not much 
more silent: her complexion has become 
deadly, invariable — incapable of changing or 
acquiring colour: her voice has no inflexions: 
feeling seems to have grown lethargic in her 
from exhaustion, if its manifestation be not 
violently suppressed for a purpose. She 
remains half an hour only, and goes home 
without question or hindrance. 

Midnight has struck. Edith's carriage 
has waited and been dismissed, as also her 
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maid. Edith herself has crept to a sofa, 
and from stupefaction passed into sleep, 
such as does not repose, but exhausts. 

Images overcrowd that heavy slumber — 
semblances of places, people and words — 
semblances that give pain and weariness 
like reality, yet merge obscurely into each 
other. 

She is standing in the old gallery at 
Ernsford — or rather she sees herself there, 
and her heart seems to beat where she sees 
herself: it is as though a scene of her life 
were unfolding to sentient self-observance. 
The old gallery floats in black, empty space, 
dimly unmistakeable ; and so float similarly 
unfolding scenes past at Carlsbad — the crisis 
in the balkroom, the meeting outside, the 
dream and awakening, the cross roads — the 
last interview. So float similarly all other 
scenes that make up the story of her life — 
the return from church on her wedding-day, 
the opera-box, with all it contained within 
and showed without, during the last two 
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years. la all these scenes there are but 
two actors — herself and Edgar, regarding 
whom all facts are shown as they occurred, 
except his death: this seems obscurely 
imminent, but not accomplished, nor even 
real in its obscure imminence. Edgar and 
herself pass in exclusive duality through 
all these scenes — even to the last at the 
opera — even to the last in that room, 
before Constance placed her hand upon the 
open note. • 

And in the transitions of these shifting 
scenes there is this difference between the 
two actors — her own semblance is invari- 
able ; but, in respect of his, craving unduly 
preponderates over recognition. Craving 
and woe grow as the unmeasured fancy-time 
passes. 

Faster locked in that exhaustive sleep, 
her dream-sensations grow stronger as mid- 
night melts into early dawn ; but the 
images that crowd increasingly into that 
indefinite space, where her soul wanders 
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sorrowing and craving, grow more and more 
involved; so that to separate and under- 
stand them seems impossible — or rather 
possible, to her dream-conscience, but be- 
yond her present dream-power of exei> 
tion. 

Faster locked in that exhausting sleep, 
her dream-mind wanders into the time that 
encompasses her present waking life, and 
now definite confusion grows out of indis- 
tinguishable chaos. 

The old gallery at Ernsford floats before 
her ; its walls surround her ; yet she is not 
in it ; she sees herself in it — herself and 
Edgar, as on the day when they plighted 
their troth. And the walls grow dim, and 
one side looks like the side of her opera- 
box ; and the brothers stand before her, in- 
distinguishably alike, yet neither exactly 
resembling what either has been ; and the 
open note lies before her — now as if on the 
writing-tabte near the east window at Erns- 
ford, now as if on the cushion of the opera- 
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box. The scene grows darker; the two 
brothers grow from resemblance into unity; 
there is but one standing before her. 
Shivering with indistinguishable fear and 
ecstacy, she springs forward in a delirium 
of passion, and clasps — black empty space: 
thick darkness closes round her. She starts 
into a rigid attitude of waking terror — yet 
not waking ; she is only on the borderland 
of waking life ; she sinks back stark, and 
weary, to sleep that will, never repose her. 

Dawn expands into early morning. The 
greyish white veil of luminous mist changes 
from pink to deeper and deeper rose. One 
candle flickers in the socket of the candle- 
stick ; the remains of the other encrust the 
grate with wax. 

Edith still sleeps her exhausting sleep. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

Dawn had scarcely melted into early morn- 
ing when Rupert started from a sleep as 
exhausting as Edith's. He rose stark and 
weary ; his eyes looked strained and lustre- 
less; his limbs moved unreadily and without 
vital spring ; he looked altogether unvigo- 
rous, unlike himself, incongruous with the 
fresh strong summer's morning. 

He rose with a chill at the heart. Retro- 
spection and anticipation sat alike uneasily 
on his conscience, and the present time 
seemed unavailable. Indefinite uneasiness 
became definite anxiety, as he thought and 
remembered* 

But anxiety and weariness cannot reign 
together : one or other must prevail beyond 
question of its supremacy; and weariness 
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will not be that one, if mind, nerve, blood 
and muscle combine with fresh excitement 
against it. It was not weariness that op- 
pressed him after he had risen: it was a 
fever of the mind. 

So passed the hours from five o'clock 
in the morning till eleven, when he went 
out. How he employed, or rather got 
through, those hours, none can tell — not 
even himself. When the overcrowded 
brain has no place for reflection, and suf- 
ferance has no alternative, time passes ob- 
scurely and without measurement. 

He left the house at eleven o'clock, and 
walked rapidly towards the park, shutting 
his ears against the self-confessions that 
issued spontaneously and irrepressibly from 
within. There is in the unguarded avenues 
of everyone's conscience a counterfeit ; and 
that counterfeit said to Kupert in plau« 
Bible words what may be plainly rendered 
thus : " You have placed yourself in such 
a position that you must wrong one of two 
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women, therefore you ought to wrong that 
one to whom you are most bound by every 
reason properly most binding to you." So 
counselled the false oracle; and the false 
was, as ever, more loud-tongued than the 
true. Yet the true was very persistent as 
Rupert approached Kensington Gardens, 
where he soon after found Caterina at 
or near the spot where he had met her a 
dozen times during the past six weeks. 

She looked extraordinarily handsome, at- 
tractive and attractible. The flush of expec- 
tancy, rising soft and warm on her cheeks, 
greeted his approach. Her voice was emo- 
tional, but not sad. Her manner was such 
as indefinably acknowledged and recorded 
that their inter-relation was diflferent to 
what it had been before. Rupert looked 
pale, nervous and doubtful, yet resolved; 
resolution was supported by the united 
force of good and evil. 

He took a note from his pocket, and held 
it with appearance of concealment in his 
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hand. He looked ill, anxious and deter- 
mined, yet neither dignity nor pathos could 
be truly affirmed of him as he stood there. 
He said nothing, but seemed as if waiting for 
events to propel him. He seemed prepared 
to hold his way, but not.to take the initiative. 

Caterina met the requirement of the 
:sase with a quickness that bordered on 
anticipation. She slightly averted her face, 
and said in a low, intense voice : 

" I ^m here because ... I could *not 
help it, after . . . yesterday. I could not 
trust my own memory. I could not be- 
lieve it possible." 

A strange sort of thrill, strangely akin 
to a shudder, passed through Rupert's 
nerves as he took her hand. He, too, 
averted his face, but the expression on it 
was wavering self-contention. He paused, 
hesitated, and said : 

" I scarcely know — scarcely understand 
what ... in these last few days since • . . 
I . . . you . . . since I ^" 
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"I cannot remain a moment," inter- 
rupted Caterina, drawing her veil hur- 
riedly over her face. "I — I am watched. 
For your sake I must go. I — I received 
your first note — I mean your note — yes- 
terday. I am watched. You mitst not 
come again to the house. For your sake : 
I care not for slander on my own ac- 
count " 

She drew her veil more closely over her 
face, and held out her hand tremulously. 
Rupert extended his — and the note that 
was in it. 

She tore open the envelope as she walked 
rapidly away. Rupert stood for a few 
moments motionless; his eyes were fixed 
upon her retreating figure apparently with- 
out seeing it. Suddenly he ran forward, 
and said as he reached her : 

" Then is it to ... to be .. . so . . . 
as in the note ? " 

Caterina neither stopped nor turned her 
head; but she held out her hand to his, 
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pressed it very slightly, and, instantly draw- 
ing back her own, answered : 

"Yes — I will'' 

Eupert remained standing on that same 
spot of ground for a longer period than the 
reader would care to believe on a bare state- 
ment. Caterina continued walking with 
undiminished speed till she reached Pyro- 
canthus Villa, 

She shut the drawing-room door with a 
degree of carefulness such as drawing-room 
doors are not accustomed to under ordinary 
circumstances, then drew down the blinds 
of both the windows, walked to the writing- 
table, and sat down before it in a listening 
attitude. 

A flush of twofold interpretation came 
quick and hot into her cheeks; her brow 
contracted ; her hand shook, but under con- 
trol; then, ere many seconds were over, a 
gesture of impatience, half forced, half real, 
indicated that misgivings were in her mind, 
with power to annoy, if not to influence it. 
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Twice and distinctly she made that gesture; 
then took an envelope, and directed it with 
extraordinary attention- 
Some twenty envelopes she had directed 
thus, when, choosing one of them, she drew 
from her pocket the note that Rupert had 
just given her, took it out of its own enve- 
lope, put it into the one she had selected, 
and sealed it with a blank seal. 

Putting the sealed note carefully into her 
pocket, she took the other directed enve- 
lopes, and lighting a candle, held them to 
the flame till they were consumed; throwing 
the ashes into a newspaper, and thence into 
the grate. 

She then put her hand experimentally 
into the pocket where the sealed note was, 
and drawing up all the window-blinds in 
quick succession, took the shortest way to 
the garden gate, and walked, closely veiled, 
down the lane. 

Meanwhile Kupert had left Kensington 
Gardens, and was crossing the park, medi- 
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tating how to get rid of the two following 
importunate annoyances — First, a space of 
time during which he must await the accom- 
plishment of such evil as he was hugging 
grimly and calling inevitable: Secondly, 
a space of ground over which he must pass 
before he should be able to await the above- 
mentioned accomplishment in a state of 
pseudo peace. 

He thought of these annoyances, which, 
he felt to be something more — something 
from the recognition of which he sought 
present escape in rapid -walking. He took 
the. most direct line to Hyde Park Comer, 
crossing the road at its most central and 
therefore "widest part. He reached the 
archway without seeing anyone, for his 
mind was strongly bent on not seeing ; but 
something stronger than the obstinacy of a 
mind ashamed of itself forced his eyes to 
see ere he reached home. 

At the corner of Dover Street two or 
three riders passed before him over the 
crossing : he looked up, distinctly against his 
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own will, and saw Constance. He started, 
and changed colour so visibly as to attract 
the observation of more than one passer-by. 

" Too late — God help me ! " he thought 
as he turned away. " Too late ! I must go 
on — or commit a twofold crime. Why in 
the name of wilful blindness did I never use 
my opportunities before ? Horrible — most 
horrible retribution. I must go on — on — 
on- — at something — no matter what. I 
feel as if, for the remainder of my life, I 
must be like the Wandering Jew — living in 
eternal unrest. On — on — on ! One mo- 
ment's rest — one moment's pause — one 
moment's reflection, will make endurance 
impossible. 

Rupert passed on : Constance passed on : 
their ways were different: the space be- 
tween them was rapidly widening : but in 
that second of time, when each was seen by 
the other unprepared and without disguise, 
the doubts of two years had vanished and 
left no trace of their existence. 
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Those who do not think, but rather select 
opinions from a mass of conjectures — who 
do not feel, but rather pass over the surface 
of many experiences, will be apt to denounce 
this mutual perception as unreal and spas- 
modic ; but analogy will not support their 
objection ; analogy will show that such re- 
cognitions are generally instantaneous, and 
often in their nature contrary to expecta- 
tation. Analogy will show more: it will 
show that women far less capable than Con- 
stance can see, as she did then, confirmation 
of that which no one else would have sus- 
pected, in a momentary and indescribable 
something which no one else would have 
seen* 

Rupert passed on : Constance passed on : 
Rupert to await responsibly — Constance to 
await irresponsibly. But how much of the 
truth had Constance discovered or ima- 
gined ? Will analogy support the belief 
that her knowledge or her suppositions 
were complete ? I trow it will not. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

The sun had set, and the carriage-lamps 
might be seen flitting among the trees in 
the park. A single brougham and pair of 
post horses waited in Park Lane, or went 
up and down at a foot's pace, between the 
Marble Arch and Grosvenor Gate. A lady 
impenetrably veiled, and covered almost 
down to her feet by a loose grey mantle, 
passed the carriage slowly on the side next 
the railings, as it stood still on the north 
side of Grosvenor Gate. She passed twice, 
and paused; then moved forward two or 
three steps, and leaned against the railings 
for support that was visibly needed. Almost 
at the same instant Rupert, pale as a corpse 
lying under a ray of moonlight, sprang 
out of the carriage, and handed her in. 

VOL. III. N 
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The carriage drove off on its way to a 
suburban parish : he had reached the point 
to which he had been advancing for the last 
month with obstinacy more and more un- 
willing. He was face to face with his actual 
position. And what was it ? Eather — 
what did it then seem to him ? It seemed 
to him in these words, unspoken, but 
rapidly, thought without recognition in 
form of words: 

^' Solemnly ridiculous : seriously con- 
temptible. It seems, and wiU seem so : and 
to seem is to be, so far as regards a man's 
reputation — that air -bubble of many 
breaths which, when multiplied, influences 
millions. But what are the feather-weights, 
ridicule and contempt, poised in the scale 
with all I have to bear and to answer for ? 
On — on — on! Unrest is what I have lived 
on since • • • " 

The epitome of some such words as these 
flashed across him as he stepped into the 
carriage and shut the door ; but before they 
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had gone many yards, he was otherwise ab- 
sorbed. 

But how ! Shall we attempt to separate 
and compare the mass of feelings that 
crowded conflictingly in his heart and 
mind? Not sOi. The effect of crowding 
and jostling is ever to confuse one with 
another, and to equalise for the time being. 
Eem^e, «lf.h.t«d. hopel»» longing, pUy. 
chivalry, instinct *of protection — were im- 
aged confusedly in the delirium of his mind- 
fever, which was raging higher and higher. 

Meanwhile the brougham rolled on at a 
pace that brought them into the Eegent's 
Park in less than ten minutes. The post- 
boy had not been told to drive at an' un- 
usual rate : he seemed to take the order for 
granted, and obey it with malicious plea- 
sure. All this time — so short, in fact — ^so 
long, in seeming — Rupert had neither moved 
nor spoken : he had fixed his eyes without 
seeing. They passed out of the Regent's Park, 
but no word had yet been said, no ges- 

K 2 
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tare made, to show that he himself was the 
chief actor in that terribly real drama* Still 
going at the same speed, they reached the 
detached villas and market gardens of sub- 
urban London. The houses began to be 
fewer and interspersed with hedgerows; 
they had now come several niiles without 

exchanging a word or a look. 

And ever since he entered the carriage 

at Grosvenor Gate, he had been struggling 
with himself to break that horrid spell ; 
and ever since, the suspense had grown 
more and more intolerable ; and ever since, 
nature had rebelled with inexplicable re- 
pugnance against his breaking it. 

The clock struck ten as the carriage drew 
up at an inn in a suburban parish. Here 
he had arranged that they were to be 
married after remaining in it during the 
fortnight required by law* 

A waiter led the way upstairs to a sit- 
ting-room. At the foot of the staircase 
stood a group of chambermaids and others, 
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whispering significantly. Rupert silently 
ascended the stairs, and entered the sitting- 
room. The waiter lighted the candles and 
withdrew. 

An irrevocable fact shows its nature most 
convincingly when the body, or that which 
has been carrying it, is in a state of rest 
after movement : it is difficult for the mind 
to comprehend the fixity of the irrevocable 
while the body is sensible of rapid motion. 

Rupert grew calm — calmer than he had 
been for the past six weeks— horribly calm. 
He understood his position, and all that 
belonged to it : where he fixed his eyes, he 
now saw. 

He saw — and his eyes became riveted 
where they were fixed. He saw evidences 
of emotion inexplicably strong — so strong, 
that he saw her quiver in every limb, though 
she was partally veiled and her face was 
averted. He saw — and that sight mono- 
polised his instincts with sudden force. In 
another instant he was standing by her 

N 3 
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side. She trembled so violently that he 
was obliged to support her. He led her to 
the open window, gently raised her veil, and 
started back with a sharp cry of horror. 

It was — not Caterina — it was Edith that 
stood before him. 

Crowded into that momait, all the events 
of his life passed before him — horribly dis- 
tinct : then followed a torrent of supposi* 
tions — conflicting, unpersuasive, incredible, 
yet not impossible. Belief and disbelief 
hung back from him equidistantly. 

This is soon written, but it passed yet 
sooner. Necessity of action was the one 
and only thing clearly evident : it pressed 
upon his brain from all points of view. 
But how could he take the initiative in 
such a case ? What could he do ? What 
could he say ? How could he express what 
— merciful heaven! What could he ex- 
press ? It were idle to explain these inter- 
rogatives. 

But, strange as it may appear on the sur- 
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&ce of experience, Edith had become calm 
in manner, though terrifically pale. She 
disengaged herself from his support, turned 
towards him, and said : 

^^ I think I must be mad. I have doubted 
many times lately whether my brain were 
right or not-— I Imve had such horrible 
delusions^ I have hardly knovm where I 
was. I have . . . Why are you grown so 
dreadfully like Edgar ? You are more so 
than ever now. In mercy tell me — am I 
mad? Has time stood still since I last saw 
him in the gallery at Emsford ? Or are 
you he ? Why have you lodked so like him, 
and spoken to me sadly — as he spoke after 
• • • after I ruined his peace and my own ? 
Why did you write these notes to me— if 
it was not to drive me to perdition or a 
madhouse ?'' 

She took two notes from the front of her 
dress, and held them — her hand shook so 
fearfully that she could not be said to have 
held them out to him. Rupert caught isight 

K 4 
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of his own handwriting within the crumpled 
envelopes. He eagerly clutched them ; they 
were written by himself but directed by 
another and, apparently, a feigned hand. 

" Why did you write that ?" said Edith, 
in a wailing tone. 

There was something in her manner so 
terribly simple — so miserably at variance 
with the situation, that. Bupert almost 
doubted her sanity and his own ; yet both 
were of sounder mind at that moment than 
they had been for some weeks past. 

She opened one of the notes, as it lay in 
his hand, and, pointing to one passage in 
it, said : 

"Why did you write that — that? 
Kupert! why did you write these words, 
there — as if they had been written by hirnf 
I take no account of the rest. Why did 
you do this ?" 

Kupert looked where her finger pointed, 
and saw these words in his own hand- 
writing : 
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" • • . Therefore, if I have not been de- 
ceived by the strength of my own hopes, I 
am, by the reality of truth, though not by 
priority of date, the first : I represent the 
numerical first And if reality of devo- 
tion " 

He had barely glanced at these words, 
when Edith put her fingers before them, 
and, pointing to a particular line in the 
other note, said, in a yet more wailing 
voice : 

" Kupert ! for God's sake, why did you 
write this?" 

The words she pointed to were as foU 
lows: 

" . • . At half-past nine this evening, in 
Park Lane, close to Grosvenor Gate, I 
have arranged everything. My future life 
is yours." 

Rupert was so completely stunned with 
amazement, that all other feelings were, for 
a time, suspended. He turned his eyes 
from the note to Edith, and looked at both 
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without seeming to notice either. Edith 
drew back her hand quickly from the note, 
and wept passionately. 

^^ I am the greatest villain or the greatest 
fool alive — and I believe I am both/' said 
Kupert, in a low, intense tone. " The 
awfiil ccHnplication vof evil that I have 
brought about must drive me mad, if I 
am not so already." 

He looked at her with a quick, involun^ 
tary glance, more nervous than intentional, 
and added : 

^^ Edith! I hated you as much and as 
bitterly as the forbearance of manhood 
would allow. I had reason to do so — but 
not to act as I have done. I hardly know 
what I have done lately as regards you. I 
am bewildered at present — those notes 
... I can't understand them : I shall un- 
derstand something presently* But I know 
this — I know that I have been a scoundrel, 
even towards you.^^ 

^^ Even towards me ! " repeated Edith, in 
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the same tone of misery becalmed by hope- 
lessness. "Even towards me! You are 
right, I Reserve no pity ^" 

"Don't, don't talk so," interrupted 
Eupert, with sudden and expressive vehe- 
mence. " As a man^ I cannot let you hear 
all this. You are now in my power, and 
therefore under my protection." 

" The generosity you are showing to- 
wards me this night," said Edith, "is 
worthy of a very different subject than 
that which has ended by bringing us here. 
I deserve no pity from any one, and least of 
all from you ; and yet, despise and hate me 
as you will, you cannot feel half the loath- 
ing that I have for myself, these two years. 
At times I have tried to make some excuses 
to myself, in the vain hope of easing the 
horrible burden that weighed upon my 
soul. I plead none now ; I wish for none. 
Eupert, you must listen to me, indeed you 
must ; you must listen, and you must help 
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me, for the sake of him whose memory can 
not be — dishonoured except through me! 

" I have no other object now than to do 
both," said Kupert, with rapid utterance. 
'' Tell me what I shall do:' 

" Take me away from here," she replied, 
in a firm but low voice. " Take me away, 
but not to London. I cannot go back to 
. . . at least not now. Take me to — 
to Moorfield. Take me — I mean send me. 
Put me into a carriage that will take me 
to the train to-night." 

"I will do so," he said, solemnly. "I 
will go by the same train, in a different 
carriage, and see you safe as far as Ted- 
minster." 

He left the room, and ordered the ostler 
to put to at once. The ostler stared for an 
instant ; but the tone in which the order was 
given prevented any question respecting it. 
He returned to the sitting-room, and said : 

" I have assisted you by ordering the 
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carriage, which will be ready in a few 
minutes. I am listening." 

Edith tightened the strings of the two 
thick veils she wore, drew them over her 
face in readiness for the journey, and said : 

« Yes ! listen for the sake of his memory. 
I am willing to bear as much contempt as I 
can bear without casting ridicule on him 
for having loved me. All blame not entail- 
ing that^ is mine legitimately, but none 
beyond — none that could cast a shadow on 
Mm. I am now speaking of the time when 
we were at Carlsbad." 

"Yes! speak of that time and of all 
that happened since," said Kupert, turning 
very pale, or, more correctly, very much 
paler than when he had re-entered the room. 
" Tell me of that time. Tell me of all 



• . since." 



" I wiU," she answered. " I will give 
you such an account as I have rendered to 
no one, not even to my own conscience — 
not (God help me!) not even in prayer. 
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I tell it to you because you are his 
brother, and because I stand at this 
moment in a horrible position with re- 
gard to you— a position at which my soul 
sickens ! " 

« Rest assured of this one thing/' she 
continued, after a moment's pause. ^^ Rest 
assured of it, as on the most solemn oath I 
could make before heaven. I loved him — 
loved him completely, and with my whole 
heart and soul — loved him, ndt from caprice 
or the force of early association, but for 
himself as I knew him to be — himself dis- 
tinct from all others. And we should have 
been well-assorted then, as I then was — 
and yet more, as I then might have become. 
And I could — I did make him happy then ; 
and my own happiness was too intense for 
words to express. And he had the power 
of influencing my mind, and even my 
wishes. I was but seventeen and ill-edu- 
cated. My memory had been crammed for 
show, but my mind not instructed at all ; 
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and. I had not the power within me to in- 
struct myself, as Constance had. I wanted 
his protection and guidance. You cannot, 
you never can understand, the force of bad 
influence on as young, uninstructed girl, 
who has neither religious principles to 
guide, nor experience to warn her. Your 
mind cannot possibly take in the force of 
it, because to comprehend it you must feel 
it, pass through it, and suffer from it. You 
cannot possibly conceive the mesmeric 
power of bad influence when exerted by 
a mother in a spirit of affection. You 
cannot know how easily a girl is mystified; 
you cannot know what obstacles lie in a 
woman's way when, having once turned 
aside from the right, she longs and struggles 
to get back again; you cannot know the 
barriers and pitfalls that front her at eveiy 
turn. But I never can forgive myself; I 
wish you to know that. I wish you to 
know how horrible the retribution has been 
— how my inner life since . . . since I was 
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married has been one of sorrow, remorse 
and forcible deception — one of heart-yearn- 
ings to what I had lost, and of inefTective 
struggles to resist them as a sin. I never 
didj/neyeT could^ forgive myself, even from 
the £rst ; and I was so horrified at what 
I had done, that in shame and despair I 
withheld my confidence from one who had 
been, and would have been, my good 
genius — I mean Constance." 

Rupert turned suddenly paler than be- 
fore, and his hand shook so much that the 
two notes fell on the floor. He picked 
them up, put them into Edith's hand, and 
said : 

"Not her name to me . . . now. / 
avoided her, when — -. But if I speak of 
this, I shall be unfit to listen. Tell me of 
the last six weeks. Tell me how " 

** I will," answered * Edith," averting her 
face, and instinctively drawing her veil 
closer over her face. " I will. I deserve 
the humiliation of telling it. His image 
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was always before me — I seemed to see him 
and hear him always. And you came, look- 
ing and speaking like him. You had grown 
so dreadfully like him, it seemed a part of 
the same dream^ Horrible, horrible punish- 
ment of Heaven ! You were made a delu- 
sion to me ; and you had a dreadful power 
over me, now I know what it was, the 
fascination of hatred. You hated me be- 
cause I destroyed Am.'* 

" You have told me the truth — which I 
viould not see when the sight would have 
prevented me from doing things that are 
unpardonable," said Rupert, in a hollow 
voice. " But tell me, how did you receive 
those two notes ? " 

" By the post," answered Edith, pointing 
to the envelopes. 

Rupertx for the first time examined the 
directions accurately. A light seemed to 
break upon the mystery. 

" Most * horrible retribution ! " he ex- 
VOL. m. 
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claimed, after looking at it for several 
seconds. 

" They were written to some one else," 
said Edith. 

Rupert colour^ with shame. The co- 
lour came and went so quickly over his 
pale face, that it might- be said to flash 
over — rather than overspread it. 

" They were written to some one else,'' 
continued Edith. ^^I am a woman; and 
I saw it the moment you recognised 
me in this room. You wish to spare me 
further humiliation, so you try to conceal 
this from me : but I entreat you not to do 
so. / have not told all." 

"And / will tell you all," answered 
Rupert, after a moment's reflection. " Those 
letters were written to — to — Do you 
remember Molini's picture of Francesca da 
Rimini ? " ^ 

Edith started back, and pushed aside 
her veil, as if to see that she had heard 
aright. 
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" Retribution! '^ she said, at length, draw- 
ing the veil again over her face. "You 
spoke of horrible retribution, but you 
know not yet how horrible. She was the 
girl who left Perringston with Lord Ra- 
vensdale six years ago — she thought 
he would have married her afterwards, just 
at the time when he went to Carlsbad. 
I heard that it was Sir John Campion's 

fault. He may never have meant to do so, 
nor do I believe that he did : but she be- 
lieved it. . • • And I never shall forget 
the expression of her countenance when I 
saw her as I returned from church on my 
wedding-day. She loved him ; and I know 
what a passionate woman is capable of 
when her jealousy is moved. Rupert, she 
has made you a cat's-paw to ruin my re- 
putation !" 

The colour came and went vary quickly in 
Rupert's cheek ; for it is not in the nature 
of manhood to hear such an announcement 
without an uprushing of tingling hot blood. 

o2 
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But that hot flush subsided instantly, and 
he said without hesitation : 

^^ Thank heaven! It seems a strange 
thing to be thankful for ; but it is a relief. 
I ... I . • • If I am mad, I am mad — I 
don't know whether I am or not . . . But 
it seemed as if I had — I hardly know 
what " 

'" Rupert," said Edith, interrupting him 
with startling energy of manner. " Before 
we leave this room, I have one thing to 
ask of you. Can you forgive me for — 
what I did to — Edgar?" 

" And you ask this of me ? " answered 
Rupert. "Of me — after what I have 
done in the last six weeks ? What right 
have I to judge you — I who have done 
my best to injure you ?" 

" You are the nearest to him in blood," 
said Edith, with increasing energy. " You 
«pre«.t Mm in eyery ^y. You ^ «, 
like him now — so dreadfully like him, that 
if you refuse me this, I shall think — I shall 
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be sure — I am sure that it is he himself 
standing here in this place, refusing to 
forgive me. I shall feel that even from 
beyond the grave — he cannot ; and it 
will drive me to the lowest depths of de- 
spair. Rupert! My life, since that fatal 
day at Carlsbad, has been one of remorse : 
I wish it to be now one of repentance — 
repentance for that, and for all the viola- 
tions of every duty which have followed 
as its consequence. The horrible position 
in which I now stand before you, shud- 
dering at myself, has opened my eyes and 
shown me much. But if you will not say 
that you forgive me, I shall feel that he has 
cursed me. Rupert ! I once was very dear to 
him. For his sake, say that you forgive me !" 
Rupert hesitated, as if struggling with 
himself; then took her arm, and, as he led 

her to the carriage, which had just come 
round to the door, said : 

"From my heart and soul I do — as 
hope to be forgiven by " 

o 3 
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Edith involuntarily repeated, with a 
slightly interrogative enotphasis^ his last 
word — "By?" 

" By . . . those I have injured," he re- 
plied in a quivering voice^ bA he handed her 
into the carriage. 

He stood by the carriage for a moment, 
then shut the door quickly, and bounded 
up on the box. 
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CHAPTER X- 

But had Sir John Campion's acuten^s and 
knowledge of the world enabled him to 
form anything like a pre-conception of that 
which concerned himself so nearly ? 

Nay, but he was on a track where ana- 
logy would not serve him for a compass. 
Nothing was farther from his calculations 
of probabilities than the thing which had 
actually happened. 

But he did more than most of us can 
boast of having dcme ten times in our lives : 
he made the most of the one fair opportu- 
nity that he had in the matter. The op- 
portunityvrasthis: 

On the same evening there was a concert 
at Lady Eossden's; and soon after ten 
o'clock Sir John went there, gloomy and 

o 4 
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taciturn as might have been expected under 
the impending circumstances. He felt his 
impending sacrifice with all annoyance and 
no satisfaction ; he felt that he was being 
fooled. He suspected Caterina of every- 
thing except what she had actually done, 
and wished very openly that he had not 
committed himself just when he did. 

In this frame of mind he went to Lady 
Rossden's — not because he had any idea of 
amusing himself and others, according to 
his wont, but rather because he had not 
thought of not going ; and in some measure, 
perhaps, because he wished to get away 
from himself, and to freshen his wits for 
the question — how to steer between being 
ludicrously fooled on the one hand, and 
breaking his plighted word on the other ? 

" They say he's going to be married to 
his housemaid," said one rail-lounger to 
another as he passed near them. 

" No, no ; youVe got the wrong end of 
it. He is married to a danseuse. He 
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married her the other day in Paris," said 
another* : 

" Not a bit of it," said a third. " He 
was sold by some girl in the country : she 
threw him over for some one else." 

*'The right nail generally — but never 
on the head. How sharp society is 1 " 
muttered Sir John, whose ears had the 
faculty of hearing all the conversation 
within a radius of two paces in a crowded 
room. 

A few minutes afterwards Lord Ravens- 
dale entered the room. Sir John looked 
upon him with definite and indefinite sus- 
picion, eyed him accordingly, and remarked 
to himself mentally : 

"... Comes here — not with his wife, to 
make a show and pretend they're all right 
together — but by himself, and without his 
hands in his pockets — half bowing and 
plausible, as if he wanted people's votes for 
something. What the devil is he up to ? 

** * This candle burns not clear : 'tis I must snuff it/ * 
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"And I will J too — for there's a thief in 
it, and the grease is dirtying my fingers 
already." 

He edged away from the spot where he 
was standing, went out of the nearest door, 
passed along the landing of the staircase 
into a back room, and stationed himsdf 
under the lee of a door near which Lord 
Ravensdale was. 

* " My honourable friend no longer," ' as 
Burke said to Fox in re the French Revo- 
lution : " Sir John remarked to his own 
mind, as he took up his position, with eyes, 
ears and understanding opened, to an extra 
width. " I can't tell what you're at ; but 
I'm morally certain that it's something you 
ought to be kicked for. I wish I were a 
woman now, just for ten minutes only, — 
no longer, as comparative sexuality goes ; 
and then I should see, perhaps, what's 
passing inside that fellow's thick skull. 
Will no woman help me ? Miss Grahame ? 
Miss Grahame? Miss Grahame? Do I 
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know her well enough ? And can I venture 
on 8udi a subject, seeing what things hang 
to it ? And . . • and -*« I think I'll stay 
where I am just now. Perhaps I shall hear 
something.'^ 

He did stay where he was. and he heard 

A song had just ended, and Lady 
Bossden took the opportunity of speaking 
to Lord Eavensdale. 

" What have you done with Edith?" she 
said. " She's not here." 

" Yes. What have you done with her ?" 
said Lady Julia, who was standing near. 
^^ You're changing places j you tsJsdng to 
society, and she thinking it a bore. How 
very jolly of her! " 

Lord Eavensdale moved away from Lady 
Julia, drew nearer to her mother, and 
making up a face, answered in a low voice : 

^'I — I thought — I mean I had hoped 
she was here. I was waiting to come with 
her ; and, after some time, I found she was 
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not in the house. • . . And — and she had 
not gone in the carriage — that's what's so 
strange. . And nobody had called for her, 
either — for I asked, thinking she might 
have gone somewhere else first. I — I said 
I was coming here, too . • . Upon my 
word it makes one very anxious. What on 
earth can have happened ? I shall go home 
at once." 

" Oho ! " thought Sir John, whose eyes, 
ears and mind had taken in the above and 
something more. "That's the line of 
country, is it? I think I can see some- 
thing. You want either to get rid of your 
wife or to get up a case of * faults on both 
sides,' and that sort of thing. It can't be 
the first, I think. • . . But it looks very 
ugly, though, if the whole thing isn't a lie. 

"But who ... in all this time that I 
have been out of London ? And what has 
all that to do with Caterina and the note 
I saw in her hand ? How ludicrously im- 
potent one is ! I can only wait and see 
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what turns up — and the worst can do no 
less. It's no joking matter to mSj though ! " 

He left the room more disheartened than 
he ever remembered to have been, and 
passed several acquaintances without seeing 
them ; therefore the reader may gather from 
the analogy of self-confidence that the 
truth was hovering somewhere not very far 
off — as in fact it was. 

Meanwhile he strolled into an inner 
room, and sat down to a writing-table. 

" I'll write him a note," thought he 
aloud. " I ought to have done it before ; 
I promised the other I would — and in his 
last moments, too. How could I take that 
absurd idea into my head when I met him 
yesterday morning at Notting-hill ? " 

He wrote a few lines, sealed the note, 
directed it to Rupert, and, putting it into 
his pocket, said to himself : 

^^ That wiU do, as far as he is concerned. 
But . • . what else ? " 
, As he was about rising from his chair 
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to leave the room, he heard a quick, ner- 
vous, intentional step coming into it. , He 
looked up and saw Constance walking very 
decidedly up to him. 

He rose, and stood still without speak- 
ing, for in her maimer there wbs something 
which carried respect to the confines of 
awe — it was the self-possession of deli- 
berate, self-approved purpose* She came 
dose to him, gave a rapid glance at both 
the doors, and said: 

"Sir John Campion — Your friendship 
with the late Lord Elfintower, the confi- 
dence I have personally in yotirself, and a 
strong conviction of necessity, must be my 
excuse for asking a question that will seem 
extraordinary and impertinent. Do you 
know who was the model for this picture 
of Francesca da Rimini, that Lord Rossden 
bought the other day ? " 

She turned to a recess in the room, 
where, on a chair by the wall, Was a half- 
sized finished picture, taken from the 
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sketch that Rupert had seen in Molini's 
studio two years before. This she pointed 
to with a gesture so self-forgetfully tragic, 
that Sir John did not at first even look 
where she pointed — his eyes were riveted 
on her. 

** That picture, I mean — on the chair," 
she said, motioning him towards it. He 
looked at it, changed colour, and looked 
again. Constance noticed his expression, 
and watched him as if she would read his 
answer in his countenance. He felt her 
eyes on him, and dropped his — it was the 
first time he had ever done so. 

"Can you tell me?" she asked, after 
waiting about half a minute. 

" I can, and I cannot," said Sir John, 
after a moment's hesitation. " There are 
things that you must not hear, because 
their existence is a standing insult to wo- 
manhood — a standing reproach to man* 
hood." 

" I know.that," answered Constance, in a 
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melancholy but firm tone. ** How can I do 
otherwise ? When the atmosphere is pest- 
iferous, how can one fail to perceive it ? " 

" But," said Sir John, " purity should be 
shielded." 

Constance shook her head, looked again 
round the room, and, coming a step nearer 
to him, replied : 

"Yes! a thousand times — yes! But 
duty to the living and the dead now for* 
bids a silence that would only be a wretched 
caricature of modesty." 

A deep blush suffused her cheek, and she 
added with effort : 

"I made a solemn promise, and . . . 
that promise forces me to speak to you 
now. Who was the model of that pic- 
ture?" 

"Caterina Guarini," replied Sir John, 
fairly taken by surprise. 

" She was at Perringston when I was a 
child ? " asked Constance in the same tone. 

" She was," answered Sir John, who now 
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began to feel that he must answer >yhat- 
ever question she asked him. 

" And then . . • Lord Ravensdale ? " 
she continued. 

Sir John bowed assent. She blushed 
painfully, and tears started with irrepres- 
sible force into her eyes. She turned away 
to hide them. 

" Sir John," she said at length, coming 
back to the spot she had left, " I mtist say 
on to the end, at all risks: — come what 
may. I have so strong a feeling of the 
necessity, that I can see neither right nor 
left away from it. The message you deli- 
vered to me from Edgar in his last mo- 
ments places us in a peculiar relation to 
each other. You know then that a promise 
and . . . and something more gives me an 
interestin his brother more than . . . than 
others have . . ." 

" And if ever there was a fool — to throw 
away such a chance," thought Sir John. 
" He deserves to be married to an English- 

VOL. III. p 
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born lionne, and live half the year in Paris 
with her." 

" You know so much," she continued — 
her cheek growing crimson and deadly pale 
alternately ; " so much that I may " 

" You may, indeed," said Sir John ; 
"and if in any way, by any exertion of 
any kind, I can serve you, you may com- 
mand me at any moment ; and I shall feel 
it to be a very great pleasure and a very 
great honour," 

" I am deeply grateful," she said ; " but 
there is a dreadful mystery hanging over 
bim • . . and others now, I cannot tell 
what itis . . . and we are going to leave 
town. We were to have left yesterday." 

" Then," thought he, " there was some- 
thing in his being at Notting-hill yesterday 
morning. He kept out of my way, too. 
She must have heard, discovered or di- 
vined something. It would serve him right 
to pass the rest of his life in a post-honey- 
moon, t^teh-tite with Julia Perringston." 
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" I cannot tell what it isy*^ repeated Con- 
stance, coming close to him, and speaking 
almost in a whisper, " I mean — I cannot 
tell what anything is. I have heard whis- 
pers this evening that madden me to think 
of. Edith, too. ... I can't tell you what 
I mean ; but go and see — hear, find out 
. . . find out something. Go ! " 

"Without question, reply or hesitation, 
Sir John left the room and the house. He 
walked straight to Lord Ravensdale's, as a 
matter of course, without even making up 
his mind to do SQ. 

The opening of the door was the first 
circumstance suggestive of detail ; and hesi- 
tation and mental abstraction are not quali- 
ties wherewith to ingratiate a sleepy hall- 
porter at midnight. But Sir John was 
fertile of resource. He said in a friendly 
tone: 

" Do you know if Lord and Lady 
Ravensdale are gone to Lady Rossden's to- 
night — or where else? I wanted to see 

p2 
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them before I go out of town ; and it's not 
certain that I may not go to-morrow morn- 
mg." 

"His Lordship went there, I know, Sir 
John, because he told me he was going 
there," answered the hall porter. " Her 
Ladyship hasn't been home since a quarter 
before nine; and the maid nor no one 
don't know where she's gone. Her Lady- 
ship wasn't dressed for company." 

" Thank you. It's of no consequence. 
I don't suppose I shall go to-morrow," said 
Sir John, with imperturbable indiflference 
of manner. 

He jumped into the nearest cab, and 
drove to Rupert's house. A long time 
elapsed before the door was answered, when 
the reply was that he had left town for 
some time. 

" Did he say for how long ? " asked Sir 
John. 

" No, sir. His Lordship didn't say no- 
thing about it," answered the housemaid^ 
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standing in curl papers, with the street door 
in her hand. 

" How, when, and where did he go ? " 
asked Sir John in a sharp and sudden 
manner, well calculated to entrap a true 
reply, if necessary. 

" At a quarter before nine, sir, in a hired 
carriage and post horses," answered the 
housemaid, very simply. "I don't know 
where his Lordship went. He didn't tell 
no one in the house; and I didn't hear 
what he said to the postboy, which his 
lordship spoke so low, sir." 

" This looks very ugly," thought . Sir 
John. " I can see how it has come about 
with her. ... It is a sad story all through 
— a very, very sad story. I haven't heart to 
say more : it's very, very sail — and that's all 
I am able to think about it. But what was 
he doing at Notting Hill? Why did he 
look bothered when he met me? He had 
no. idea that I. had anything. to do with A«r 
— that I know. He must have been one of 

r 3 
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the two who gave the name of Molini — 
Kavensdale must have been the other. A 
very dignified position I've been standing 
in altogether ! If this isn't a slap in the 
face to good intentions, I don't know what 
is . . . I'll be hanged if I pave that kind 
of infernal regions with them." 

He jumped into another cab, and went 
back to Lady Rossden's. 

He found Constance in the cloak room, 
and taking her on one side, said in a very 
low voice : 

" Why did you notice that picture so 
particularly ? " 

She became paler than ever, and an- 
swered: 

" Because I met her in Kensington Gar- 
dens about two years ago — and pulled her 
child out of the water ; and because . . • 
because — that was why." 

" Did you ever see him with her there ?" 
asked Sir John. " Did you not often • . . 
perhaps ? If you will give me no answer 
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I will take it for yes. Believe me, it is im- 
portant — or I would not ask it . • • But 
don't be alarmed by what I have asked you. 
It's only a complication of strange appear- 
ances — that's all." 

She was silent: he had his answer — 
the answer he expected. He turned away, 
and after talking to a few other people, as 
if nothing had happened, left the house, 
knowing and suspecting much more than 
when he had entered it two hours before. 

" I must work it out," he muttered to 
himself, as he went home. " I must work 
it out, come upon her with it suddenly, and 
. . . and . . . run the risk of being mis- 
taken ? But I'm not mistaken, though, 
this time." 
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CHAPTER XL 



THE NEXT MORNING. 



The next morning ! Of all th^ every-day 
domestic terms belonging to universal lan- 
guage, none perhaps has scared so many 
human beings as that very common-place 
one — the next morning. The very words 
teem with life and its saddest realities. 

The first thing that comes under the 
reader's notice is one of those scenes which 
make the nerves laugh and the heart weep 
— a scene in which genuine feeling loses its 
legitimate pathos and dignity, by reflection 
from that which is ungraceful, mean and 
farcically absurd. 

It was about ten o'clock. Mrs. Grahame 
sat before her dressing- table, self-serene as 
regarded her own dignity and that of those 
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ostensibly connected with her. Spuckers 
entered the room, but not into her mis- 
tress's views. 

Her face was red and shining, her eyes 
round and full ; her movements were vigo- 
rous, not to say rough ; her breathing was 
audible in the form of two or three expira- 
tions startlingly loud. She seized Mrs. 
Grahame's hair in one hand, and a large 
hairbrush in the other, in such. a manner as 
caused the latter to bound up a whole inch 
off her chair, and exclaim : 

" Now, Spuckers, I won't have you be so 
rough." 

" Ijor, ma'am — it ain't of no use a talk- 
ing. It's too much for me, it is," said 
Spuckers, putting the hairbrush down, and 
her apron to her eyes. 

Each tried to hold her tongue till the 
other had begun to say something ; there- 
fore, in about a quarter of a minute, the 
dialogue recommenced, and went on briskly 
thus: 
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Mrs. Grakame. "Well! what ... a 
. . . is . . . is — Why don't you do my 
hair ? " 

Spuckers. " Well 'm, it isn't neglectful- 
ness-^Tm sure. But one has one's feel- 
ings, and so long as I've lived in the fam'ly, 
I mean yours and all, and Fm sure I never 
thought I should live to see the day, I 
didn't " 

Mrs. Grahame. " See what day ? " 

Spuckers. " I never heard talk of any- 
thing like it. Of all the awfuUest things 
• • • to think it should ever come to this ! 
And I know it's true, though I don't be- 
lieve a word of it, which it came direct 
from the servants. And. th^ footmen and 
all knows it: and they've been a-sending 
about all over the place: and nobody knows 
nothink of what's gone of them : and they 
know'd, 'm, it's him, which he's not come 
back" 

Mrs. Grahame. "Goodness, gracious, 
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Spuckers ! what is the matter ? What is^ 
it? What is it?" 

Spuckers. " Boo-hoo ! To think I should 
come to be told such a thing . • . and them 
nasty great rude fellows in their powder 'il 
be grinning about by and by (I should like 
to take and box their ears for them), and 
a-talking all about. And I was told it the 
first thing this morning (they always say 
bad news flies quick) — the first thing this 
morning — that is, as soon as I was down. 
It's my opinion he must have been a-look- 
ing out for it, he must — and a-hoping it 
would be, for some of his own purposes, 
which they do say he's no better than he 
should be, or else how, I should like to 
know, would they all have been a-hoUeriog 
and bawling about the place before eight 
o'clock this morning, which his lordship, 
I'm sure, wasn't where he had a ought to 
have been not to have known it straight* 
forward and that. And to think that I; 
should come to be told such & thing aa 
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this i— I that put on her white sating slip 
to her first ball she ever went to, with 
seven flounces of deep Brussels lace that 
cost five guineas a yard and white roses ; 
and then her wedding gown and the veil 
that cost three hundred pounds if it cost a 
penny ; and so beautiful as she looked too 
with the orange flowers, and although it 
had a ought to have all been for Lord Elfin- 
tower — him as is dead and gone — and 
then this wouldn't never have happened. 
And I sat down and had a good cry about 
it before you was awake this morning. I 
never thought to see this — never ; and I 
won't believe it's true — that I won't. And 
I'm sure I wish, and there's others wish 
too, we'd never gone to that nasty foreign 
place where the servants was cut down to 
four meals a day and no beer, only sour 
stuff they called wine — and pretty wine it 
was too ; and that Count Shinebeak a-riding 
about on a big horse which he couldn't sit 
upon it properly, and all them griffins and 
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other foreigners a-seeing what they could 
get out of you, 'm, which they haven't got 
no money themselves and only lives by 
swindling, it's my opinion. And would 
you believe it, 'm ? Pm sure Pd never 
credit such a thing, not I ; and should like 
to box all their ears, I should, for going 
about atelling such things " 

Mrs. Grahame (spinning round off her 
seat with iextreme rapidity, and bobbing up 
and down opposite Spuckers). "Oh dear! 
What ? what ? what ? " 

Spuckers. "Why, 'm, it's Miss Edith's 
been and ran off with Master Rupert ; least- 
wise (with a look of offended feminine dig- 
nity) it's Master Rupert's run off with 
her, 'm " 

Mrs. Grahame (with involuntary loud- 
ness of voice). " What? " 

Spuckers. " Yes, 'm, and who'd a thought 
it ? and, though I won't believe it, I know 
it's true." 

Mrs. Grahame (reseating herself, and 
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burying her face in her hands). " It — it — 

it's very impertinent of you to say so. It's 

a — Boo-hoo!" 

A voice from the half-open doorway. 

"Boo-hoo!" (Enter Miss Donaldson.) 

I 

Mrs. Grahame. "Hm! well, I'm 
sure " 

Miss Donaldson comes forward with ex- 
tended arms, and embraces Mrs. Grahame 
with considerable muscular power. Mrs. 
Grahame struggles and pants. 

Miss Donaldson. " Boo . . hoo . . hoo 
. <. hoo . . hoo . . hoo ! Oh ! my dear 
Mrs. Grahame. I never shall get over 
it." 

Mrs. Grahame (disengaging herself by a 
violent effort of weight). "I — I — I don't 
know what you mean, I'm sure. I'm sure 
I'm very sorry if — I would have come to 
see you, if I had known that you were in sor- 
row — I would ; but I must see th^ dentist in 
twenty — minutes, see the dentist in twenty 
minutes, and " 
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Miss Donaldson. " Oh dear ; dreadful ! 
That I should be the first person to — V 

Mrs. Grahame. " Yes ; only twenty 
minutes." 

Miss Donaldson (half aside). " How 
very dreadful ! And it will be all over Lon- 
don before she " 

Mrs. Grahame. " Fm very sorry ; but, 
if I am not there in time " 

Miss Donaldson. " All over London ; it 
h^d reached Lady Rossden's ears already." 

Mrs. Grahame wished she could reach 
Miss Donaldson's. 

Miss Donaldson (in continuation). "I 
was there by appointment this morning at 
nine o'clock, to see the dear girls before 
they all leave town. And Lord Ravens- 
dale came in (I shall always hate him, 
though I know he couldn't help it) and he 
said . • Boo . . hoo • . hoo . • hoo . • 
hoo . . hoo!" 

SpucJcers (who never had much opinion 
of Miss Donaldson) " Well, 'm, we knows 
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all about it, which it wasn't decent in his 
lordship to go about a-telling everybody as 
soon as he could ; and it's all a wicked story, 
it is ; and, begging your pardon, 'm, you 
had a ought to know better. And " 

Mrs. Grahame (with sudden vehemence) 
" Yes, Miss Donaldson, it's all very well 
to come now " 

Spuchers. " A condoling with you, 'ra, 
and all the while a-taking his lordship's part, 
which it's my belief she's been a-doing be- 
hind your back " 

Mrs. Grahame. {panting) "... you — 
after being with her three years-^and 
having every chance, I'm sure in every way, 
and nothing else to do but to bring her 
up properly " 

Spuchers. " — and a 'aving a table to 
herself and a footman all to herself " 

Mrs. Grahame. " — and costing as much 
as two extra carriage horses and a man 



» 



Miss Donaldson (getting very red in the 
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face, and sniffing the air strongly). " I — I 
don't know what you mean. He, he, he! 
Grief has bewildered her. I . . . I . • . a — 
good morning, my dear Mrs. Graharae: I 
— I am very much hurried. Good-bye." 
(Retreats rapidly towards the door and 
opens it. ) 

Spuckers (edging across the room after 
her). "And a-costing as much as two 
hextra carriage horses and a man." 

Miss Donaldson (waxing furious beyond 
the power of concealment). "You'd be 
turned away if Mr. Grahame heard you ! " 
(Bangs the door to.) 

Spuckers (running and opening the door 

after her). " And a-doing nothink for it 

neither." (Re-shuts the door and re-enters 

the room. Miss Donaldson is emphatically 

astonished.) 

* * • * • 

It was little more than half-past ten 
o'clock when Spuckers took the last word 
away from Miss Donaldson, yet, by that 
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time, three or four families, their servants, 
and such of their tradespeople as bring 
their commodities to houses early in the 
morning, had heard some more or less dis- 
torted account of the occurrences detailed 
in the last chapter. As early as ten o'clock 
Sir John Campion went to Lord Ravens- 
dale's house, and asked if Lady Kavensdale 
was at home. 

" Not come back, Sir John," was the 
significant answer. ** His Lordship is gone 
to Lord Rossden's, to see if they know 
anything where she is." 

" The devil he is ! " muttered Sir John* 
between his teeth, as soon as he was outside 
the house. " I'll go there after him. He 
i» making up a case. Aha ! I've often heard 
him grumble at having no heir . . . Cate- 
rina is very sharp — too sharp for her own 
interest — so sharp that she outwits herself: 
he's too selfish to compromise himself. 
They've been playing cunning against each 
other. I see it all now. I see what her 
game has been." 
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By this time he was at Lord Rossden's 
house, where he found the drawing-room in 
a buzz of excitement and lamentation* 
Instead of saying, " Good morning," Lady 
Rossden began : 

" Poor Lord Ravensdale " 

" Blackguard Lord Ravensdale, if it's all 
the same to you, ray dear cousin," said Sir 
John, looking very grim. 

" My dear eTohn^ — what do you mean?" 
she asked in a voice of most unfeigned 
surprise. 

"Blackguard, very blackguard, most 
excessively blackguard, most inconceivably 
blackguard Lord Ravensdale," repeated 
Sir John in a tone of ineradicable convic- 
tion. " Don't waste your dear, kind sym- 
pathies upon him, between now and when . 
we meet again. And, listen ! Deny every^ 
thing^ on my authority." 

He left the, house before she had time to 
recover from her surprise, jumped into 
the first Hansom he could find, drove to 

Q 2 
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Netting Hill, and appeared suddenly before 
Caterina, who was writing at a table. 
Without a moment's delay he said very 
slowly and distinctly 

" Lord Raven sdale promised verbally to 
marry you if he could divorce his present 
wife, and you have been trying to father 
the scheme. To do so, you have sacrificed 
Lord Elfintower and a girl who really 
loves him. We part at once and finally. I 
am going to my lawyer's now, to settle 4001. 
a year on you; but I must insist on one 
thing : you must tell me exactly how you 
did it." 

Caterina was deadly pale, but the devil 
was roused within her. 

She rose defiantly from her chair; her 
eyes flashed southern fire; she was silent 
only because words were, for the moment, 
less expressive. 

"I cannot remain here long," said Sir 
John, in answer to this mute defiance; 
" but 1 warn you that if you do not tell me 
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every particular directly, I shall at once 
make the whole affair public, names and all 
— come what may to myself and all con- 
cerned in it. I am very sorry that I am 
obliged to speak discourteously, but " 

" Spare your brain the labour of invent- 
ing sarcasms to carry off threats which 
you dare not execute," answered Caterina 
doggedly. " I will not tell you anything at 
all. Do what you like : I will '. have no 
annuity from you : I will stay not a moment 
longer in this house. Do what you like : 
I defy you." 

Sir John said nothing for some moments : 
he watched her silently — and tears came 
into his eyes. 

" Horribly touching ! " he said to himself 
at length. "All this recklessly done for 
his sake — in full confidence of the man 
who deceived her before. And she would 
trust him again and again." 

"I make no conditions," he continued, 
turning to Caterina. " The annuity is a 

Q3 
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debt— it is yours, and there's an end of it ; 
and as to threats — I should never threaten 
any woman. But I am bound to warn you 
— to give you your choice: I must make 
the thing public, in justice to others, unless 
you save me the necessity by doing what 
will enable me to do that justice. And 
when I tell you that the girl whose happi- 
ness you have ruined is the girl who saved 
your child's life in Kensington Gardens 



It was well that Constance had furnished 
him with this the only weapon that could 
strike home, for he might have tried any 
and every other argument for ever without 
moving her a hair's breadth from her dog- 
gedness: the English half of her nature 
had caught fire from the southern, retaining 
its own natural persistency, whilst the 
latter retained its own peculiar impatience 
of contradiction. To speak in what is 
iamiliarly called plain English, he might 
have talked till he was black in the face. 
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But he had said the right thing at last. 
She trembled much, and almost lost her 
self-control. 

" IF I tell you what you wish to know," 
said she, " shall I be of use to her ? Will it 
undo any part of the harm I have done her?" 

"It will certainly undo much — proba- 
bly all," he replied. 

The colour rushed into her cheek as she 
said with rapid utterance : 

" Then listen — for I cannot repeat ! No- 
thing else could make me say it at all . • . 
But will nothing else undo it ? I don't be- 
lieve you. I " 

" If you won't, you won't," said Sir John. 
" I can't make you do it. You have the 
power to make some compensation . . ..and 
the power to seal the injury by a voluntary 
act of the blackest ingratitude that ever 



" But how much do you want to know ? 
How much will be sufficient for her ? " 

q4 
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" The whole details. Less would be 
useless." 

Caterina bit her lips ; the colour again 
rushed tumultuously into her cheeks. 

" Nothing else on earth could make me 
do it," said she ; " nothing else. I would 
die sooner than tell you ... I did en- 
courage Lord Elfintower, then, I respected 
him, and hated myself for entrapping him 
by his sympathies and his generous nature ; 
but I did it because a stronger feeling 
prompted me — the same feeling that has 
made me hideously ungrateful to you. I 
knew that Lady Eavensdale was much and 
strangely influenced by his likeness to his 
brother, and I conceived the idea that, 
tempest-tossed as she was, she might possi- 
bly find her heart puzzled between the me- 
mory of the one and the live resemblance 
of the other ; therefore, when I met him, 
which I did frequently, I exerted myself as 
much as possible to persuade him to go 
and see her often for his brother's sake. " 
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Lord Elfintower proposed to me verbally 
on the day when you saw Lord Ravens- 
dale's note in my hand. I interrupted him 

— saying that he must not stay in this 
house, because I was watched; in fact, I 
virtually made him write. His note I put 
into another envelope, and, disguising my 
handwriting, directed it to Lady Ravens- 
dale. This, and another letter which I 
wrote to Lord Ravensdale, telling him of 
what I had done, I put in the post myself 
at Knightsbridge. Xord Elfintower wrote 
again the next day, naming the hour at 
which we were to leave town ; this I also 
directed to Lady Ravensdale, and put it 
into the post as before. About eight o'clock 
on that evening I went to Lord Ravens- 
dale's house, shabbily dressed, closely veiled, 
and under an assumed name, to tell him 
what I had done. I had two reasons for 
doing what 1 did ; I hated Lady Ravens- 
dale, and ... I wanted her to be divorced 

— of course I did .... And I hate myself 
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for doing this ; I hate myself for every- 
thing that I have said and done these last 
six weeks ; but I would do it all again and 
again. Leave me now — leave me to my- 
self! I cannot see you any more, or stay 
here, or owe anything more to you. I was 
forced to deceive you ; I am sorry for it, 
but I would do the same again and again." 
" It is you who are most deceived," said 
Sir John ; " you who are really to be pitied. 
You have done all this for a man who was 
weaiy of you, and your beauty, and your 
love, before he ever saw Edith Grahame. 
You smile scornfully. I know what that 
look means ; it means that you have miser- 
ably deteriorated from what you once were ; 
it means that mercenary and ambitious mo- 
tives have entered into the question. Now 
you are deceived in this respect, as well as 
in the other ; for Lord Ravensdale can not 
marry you. You think that divorces are 
to be had for asking, if anything can be 
proved against the wife ; but you will find 
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that coUvsion invalidates any claim, how* 
ever great. I mean to say this : If Lord 
Eavensdale proceeds for a divorce, I shall 
feel bound to protect her^ for the sake of her 
sister and of him who is dead. I shall tell 
her of Lord Ravensdale's visits here; she will 
bring forward the whole thing — re-directed 
letters and all; you will be subpoenaed 
and obliged to own it in court. I leave 
you now to reflect on these things. I must 
see you again, when you are calmer; I 
cannot abandon you to your fate, as you wish 
me to do. I shall see you this day week, at 
the same hour, wherever you may be ; but 
I shall hope and expect to find you here." 

He left the house and walked away, feel- 
ing really saddened and humbled ; but 
when he thought over the details of Cate- 
rina's confession, and reviewed the whole 
plot in cold blood, the antithesis was too 
strong — .the combination too comic: he 
burst into a long and uncontrollable fit of 
laughter — laughter in renewed peals, that 
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grew stronger by repetition — laughter such 
as is very genuine at the time, but leaves 

an after-void in the heart. 

* • * * * 

Turn we back a few hours. It was three 
o'clock on that same morning when Rupert 
stood outside the platform of the station at 
Tedminster, and saw Edith get into a fly. 
She was so thickly veiled and cloaked that 
no one could have recognised her, unless 
prepared to do so. 

Leaving his luggage at the station, Ru- 
pert started on foot for Ernsford. The air 
was chilly for the end of July ; rain was 
drizzling steadily, after a last night's thun- 
derstorm ; the morning dawned slowly. It 
was five o'clock when he arrived — not at 
Ernsford Court, but at the village. Here 
he stopped, and, entering the church, walked 
up to the altar tomb, which had been placed 
there a few days before. 

The sun had, ere this, begun to pierce 
the cold, grey mist, and, as Rupert stood 
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by the altar-tomb, its rays came aslant 
through a painted window, bathing the 
marble with a soft light of faintest rose- 
colour. By sudden comparison with the 
cold grey of retarded daylight and the 
aching chill at his own heart, that faint rose 
tint round the altar-tomb made the effigy 
seem almost alive. 

He stood by it for some time powerless 
to think definitely. At length — it might 
have been a little within half an hour, re- 
flection took the shape of words, and they 
ran thus : 

"I have verified his words — and they 
were words of prophetic warning. ... It 
did come upon me as he said, in an un- 
expected and doubtful form, through my 
higher instincts. And what has it brought 
me to? What has it brought others to?" 
I could find it in my heart to wish myself 
dead, if I believed in nothing beyond • . . 
And he said to me, speaking of Constance: 
■* You will never do any good till you are 
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under her influence.' I felt that truth 
yesterday ; and now I never shall do any 
good — never so long as this earth holds me 
alive;" 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE MORNING AFTER THAT. 

We left Sir John Campion laughing a 
melancholy peal, at some two or three 
hundred yards from the house he had just 
left. The laughter ended abruptly in a 
deeper sigh than had escaped from him for 
years past. He walked on slower and 
slower, as if keeping back from something 
possibly avoidable. 

"I must wait," he said to himself — 
" wait, and hope that something may turn 
up. I can do nothing — absolutely nothing. 
. . . It's no use swearing hard in the face 
of facts. . . • ni keep out of sight until 
to-morrow morning, in hopes that the 
Grahames may then have heard something. 
If they have not, it's all up." 
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" Si Dieu ne pourvoie ^ tout, 
Le Diable emportera tout." 

"It's all very well to laugh at a man 
being first entrapped by his bad humour 
and sympathies, and then sent off with the 
wrong lady ; it's amusingly funny, facetious 
in the extreme — in a farce ; but in all my 
experience I never had to do with a com- 
plicated affair that was so thoroughly the 
reverse of a laughing matter." 

He did keep out of sight till the next 
morning, when he went to Mr. Grahame's 
house between ten and eleven o'clock. He 
found Mrs. Grahame alone, and in a pitiable 
state of mind, or rather, in no state of 
mind at all, for mind seemed really in abey- 
ance. She looked stupefied, and continued 
to cry gently. 

An open letter from Edith lay on the 
table ; she pushed it to him, but said no- 
thing. 

The letter was an incoherent epitome of 
what has been told in the last few chapters. 
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A postcript stated that Rupert had left 
Ernsford three or four hours after his 
arrival, and gone abroad. 

Sir John read it carefully, and lighted a 
taper. 

" What are you going to do ?" asked Mrs. 
Grahame, when she saw him crumple the 
letter in his hand and hold it to the flame. 

" To bum this," answered Sir John in a 
very decided tone. " This is the only 
record, and it must be destroyed. Now 
listen to what I say! Her husband ill- 
treated her — no matter how — -that is my 
business, but I pledge you my word that it 
is so ; and I pledge you my word that he 
himself shall acknowledge it in writing. 
Very well, then ; you understand ? She 
left the house in consequence of ill-treat- 
ment, and she went to Moorfield because 
she thought you were there ; for you know 
that you had originally meant to leave town 
three days ago, and she had not seen you 
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since you had decided to stay a few days 
longer. Is it not so ?" 

"Why, so it is, to be sure," said Mrs. 
Grahame, beginning to be much interested 
in this exposition of Sir John's views. " I 
wonder I never remembered that . . . It's 
quite clear why she went away." 

" Of course it is," said Sir John. " But 
she was tired when she wrote — of course 
she was, after travelling all night — so her 
letter was written anyhow, you see; and 
that frightened you naturally. Just so." 

" It's very kind of you, I'm sure, to clear 
up this unfortunate mistake," said Mrs. 
Grahame, drying her eyes. 

" I have done really nothing," answered 
Sir John, rising to go — "nothing whatever- 
Only I thought you mightn't perhaps know 
so much about him as I do . . . She didn't 
complain, I know. No one else has seen 
that letter^ I hope ?" 

" No one," answered Mrs. Grahame, with 
a kindly glance at the taper. 
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He left the house, and went straight to 
Lord Ravensdale's. He found him at 
breakfast in the library, and he plunged at 
once in medias res. 

" You were trying to get up a private 
indignation-meeting at Rossden's, yesterday 
morning," he said. 

"What's the good of talking in that 
way?" growled Lord Ravensdale, trying to 
hide his confusion behind the fumes of a 
grill. 

Neither of them spoke during the next 
two minutes,, but Sir John scrutinised 
much, and Lord Ravensdale ate much. 
The dialogue recommenced as follows : 

Sir John. '* Well, as I was sajdng, you 
tried to get up a private indignation meet- 
ing at Rossden's, yesterday." 

Lord Ravensdale (in a low, tremulous 
growl). " What are you talking about? " 

Sir John. "About your indignation- 
meeting." 

Lord Ravensdale. "Indignation-meet- 
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ing be What's the use of turning 

everything into a joke ? Can't you take 
anything seriously ? " 

Sir John. " I think you will find that I 
can, before you have finishdd that grill." 

Lord Ravensdcde. " Why — why — what 
are you talking about?" 

Sir John. ^^ About this indignation- 
meeting. I have told you so twice already, 
haven't I?" 

Lord JRavendsale. " What about ? " 

Sir John. " About your wife ! " 

Lord Bavensdale. ^^Come now. It's 
no use trpng to pooh-pooh that You 
know very well ^" 

Sir John. " Very weD." 

Lard Bavensdale. ^^And it's devilish 
unfriendly of you to come and make light 
of a thino: that's so serious to me. I take 
it as very unkind of you." 

SirJohTi. "And how do you suppose 
your wife will take it of youj that be- 
cause she went for a few days to her father's 
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place without mentioning her intended 
journey to you, when you were not even in 
the house at the time she left it, got up 
the next morning an hour earlier than 
usual, and went about bawling that she 
had eloped ? " 

Lord Ravensdale (reddening, and rising 
in rabid wrath). " I tell you what, Campion 
—you're carrying it too far. I'm not going 
to stand this sort of thing." 

Sir John. " But you micst stand it, for 
I've not half done yet ; and I don't leave 
this chair till you have heard all I have to 
say, and done all I have to require of you." 

Lord Ravensdale (half squaring towards 
him). " The devil you won't, in my own 
house ! " 

Sir John. " Not unless I have to get 
up in order to put you down, which I will 
do in another minute, if you don't leave off 
blustering. I'm more than a match for you, 
if you take tltat line, as well as in the rights 
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of the case. Now don't try to bluster any- 
more, but listen to what I have to tell 
you. 

" You got up an indignation-meeting 
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Lord Ravensdcde. "I tell you I did 
nothing of the kind." 

Sir John. " If you don't hear me out, 
I'll send cads all over London hallooing it 
about the streets. Well, then — you got 
up an indignation-meeting " 

Lard Ravensdcde (turning his back upon 
him). "Pish!" 

Sir John. " An indignation-meeting upon 
your wife's reputation. You were prepar- 
ing for it the night before — I saw and 
heard you at it : and no wonder that you 
were able to do so, when you knew all 
about it before " 

IjOrd Ravensdale. " There's a limit to 
friendship and to endurance '* 

Sir John, " Two days before." 

Lord Ravensdale. " K I have to fly the 
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country, or be hanged for it, Til have a 
shot " 

Sir John. "And not only knew all 
about it two days before, but preconcerted 
it." 

Lord Ravmsdale (seizing the poker). 
" Do you see this ? *' 

Sir John. *^ Yes, it's a poker, which I 
shall take away from you if you donit put 
it down directly. Now I warn you, for the 
last time, that I am not going to be played 
with. I have come here deliberately, and 
after much reflection, for a purpose which . 
(so help me Heaven!) I will fulfil; and I 
give you now, once for all, the alternative 
— whether you will listen to me, or 
whether you will not. Very well, then. 
You got up an indignation-meeting, that 
you might thereat give evidence against 
your wife's reputation ; and you did all 
you could, in other ways, to effect the same 
purpose. You did all this with a view 
to getting rid of her by divorce, which 
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you wish for, because you have no heir — 
and an heir you wish to have — for many 
reasons. Now, it so happens that instead 
of being off with Elfintower, as you hoped 
and schemed for, she is staying quietly at 
Moorfield, and therefore you will have the 
kindness to sit down at once and write a 
note to me, denying all that you stated 
before the indignation-meeting." 

Lord Ravensdale (colouring up to the 
roots of his hair). " I tell you once for all 
— I will not. rU fight it out here — in 
this room. I don't care a — ^ — " 

Sir John. " Hear me out, and then 
bluster, if you feel so disposed. You gave 
Caterina Guarini a verbal promise of 
marriage in reversion after the contem- 
plated divorce of your present wife. In 
consideration of this reversionary interest 
in a conjugal abstraction of yourself, she, 
hj and with your consent and advice, made 
a cat's-paw of Lord Elfintower in the fol- 
lowing manner. She entrapped him, under 
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false pretences, into sending her a written 
proposal to elope, worded so that neither 
name appeared ; this note she forwarded to 
your wife. The following day she made 
him give her another note, in which the 
place and hour were named. This note 
she also forwarded to your wife. All this 
was arranged between you and her for the 
end already specified — which end you 
imagined to be attainable, because Lord 
Elfintower and your wife, having been 
brought up together like brother and sister, 
were often seen together at the opera, 
where you never by any chance went with 
her. But all this has been done to no pur- 
pose, for your wife did not rise to the bait — " 

Lord Bavensdale. "Go on to the end ! 
But I saw her get into the carriage just by 
Grosvenor Gate." 

Sir John. ** You did, did you? And 
what were you doing there, hanging about 
at half-past nine o'clock — when you told 
Lady Rossden, in my hearing, that you had 
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been at home at that time, ready to go to 
her concert with your wife ? But you were 
not aware that she had asked him to get a 
carriage for her, and to see her as far as the 
station — were you ? " 

Lord Bavensdale (gruffly). " No, of 
course not-" 

Sir John (aside). " Nor I either, (aloud) 
Well, she is at Moorfield, and he is abroad ; 
I can prove both facts. Now it comes to 
this : Either you will sit down at once, 
and write a recantation of all that you 
stated before the indignation-meeting, or 
(so help me Heaven!) I will make the 
whole details public, and you will be cut 
by everybody. This is my ultimatum, and 
I am not going to offer it twice. You 
must choose at once, one way or the 
other." 

Lord Ravensdale ground his teeth, and 
came forward with the evident intention of 
" showing fight " then and there. Sir John 
sat still, fixed his eyes on those of Lord 
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Ravensdale, and kept them so fixed till, in 
the course of a minute or two, the latter 
gave way, and their owner, rolling into a ' 
chair by the writing-table, seized a pen, 
and assumed an absent look. 

Sir John, in a clear, firm, determined 
tone, dictated in these words : — 

" My dear Campion, 

"I write in haste to contradict a 
report which has got abroad, that my wife 
had eloped with Lord Elfintower. 

" I need not tell you that it is untrue ; 
nevertheless, such a thing must not be al- 
lowed to go unnoticed." 

He paused, to see that Lord, Ravensdale 
was duly writing down his words, and then 
went on thus : — 

" I therefore authorise you to give it the 
fullest contradiction. The facts, I am 
ashamed to say, are as follows : — 

^^On the evening in question, a lady 
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(who must be nameless) came veiled to my 
house ^" 

" Come, I say," said Lord Ravensdale, 
involuntarily. 

" On the evening in question," repeated 
Sir John, " a lady (who must be nameless) 
came to my house. • . . Have you written 
it down ? " 

Lord Ravensdale wrote it down, and 
verified the same with what an American 
would call a " tall oath." 

" And by my previous orders," continued 
Sir John, " was admitted privately into my 
private sitting-room. She remained there 
hardly two minutes, but my wife saw her, 
and suspected (not without reason) who 
she was." 

" If you drive things to this point, you 
may do your worst," interrupted Lord Ra- 
vensdale, again manifesting a desire to 
" fight it out." 

" Do as you please," answered Sir John; 
*' but is it better to acknowledge that, or to 
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have the whole story — reversionary inte- 
rest and all — proclaimed in spite of you? " 

Another " tall oath " confirmed the wis- 
dom of this view of the case. 

Sir John remained silent till the disputed 
passage was written, and then he said, — 

" Let's see — where did we leave off ? 
. • . Ah! yes . . . (not without reason) 
who she was. Yes, that's it.^ . . . left the 
house within a quarter of an hour, and went 
to her father's place — supposing that her 
family had already gone there, as they had 
intended to do on that same day. 

" Not knowing, at that time, where she 
had gone, and feeling much annoyed at the 
whole affair, I talked about it very incau- 
tiously, and so this report got about. 

" I trust to your friendship to contradict 
it as widely and as minutely as possible. 
" Believe me, 

" My dear Campion, 

" Yours very sincerely, 

" Ravensdale." 
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Sir John rose from his chair, walked to 
the writing-table, and, taking up the letter, 
read it carefully through. He then turned 
to leave the room, but stopped half-way, 
and said, as he put the letter into his 
pocket, — 

" I have done for you what you would 
never have done for yourself, if you had 
got up indignation-meetings till you were 
black in the face. I have made you seem 
to be an honest man. Some have honesty 
(as well as greatness) * thrust upon them.^ 
Now, suppose you try to hold what has 
been pitchforked on your shoulders. Good- 
bye." 

" You've got me into a cleft stick this 
time," growled Lord Kavensdale, getting 
up to go out of the room by another door. 
"But look out how you come across me 
again, for I'm not going to forget this — 
that's all." 

"Rest assured," answered Sir John, 
"that I shall always do so, whenever I 
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catch you at blackguard tricks involving 
the reputation or happiness of those in 
whom I am interested." 

Lord Ravensdale went out at one door, 
and Sir John at the other. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
(valedictoky). 

LoBD Ravensdale speeded his parting guest 
with a ^' tall oath " from behind the farther 
door. Sir John speeded the contents of the 
letter which he himself had just dictated. 

He speeded its contents, and he speeded 
his own commentaries, and he speeded other 
people's echoes of his commentaries. The 
contradiction to a report which had created 
a great sensation in the London world was 
was rapid and final. 

Culminating points of excitement are 
followed by a hush, a pause, a vacuum. 
This chapter is but a record of such a 
period ; it tells of people floating on their 
backs down the stream of time. 

Months of uneventful importance roll by. 
Edith returned to her husband's house 
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within a week of leaving it, and was on the 
same terms with him as before. 

Constance's health has declined at a slow 
unvarying rate ; she seems to watch the 
decay of her own vitality, as one who has 
no personal interest in life. 

Rupert is abroad. 

Caterina has accepted the annuity from 
Sir John Campion, and left England. But 
has she accepted the long and intricate 
lesson belonging to it ? Charity inclines to 
the affirmative ; but the action of moral 
antidotes is slow, and Caterina's disadvan- 
tages have been very great. 

Sorry I am that I cannot have the plea- 
sure of recording mortification to Lord Ra- 
vensdale as lasting and important as to her 
who, in spite of the heavy balance standing 
against her, deserved it so much less than he 
did. But the analogies of social life would 
by no means bear me out in such a state- 
ment: he continues to flourish according 
to his own understanding and desu*es. 
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Mrs. Grahame passes her leisure hours 
in repenting that she did not take the 
acute dowager's advice in spirit as well as 
letter. 

Mr. Grahame laments the actual position 
of afPairs domestic, so far as he understands 
them ; but he still adheres to his belief that 
his wife knows what she's about — a com- 
pliment which the latter cannot reciprocate. 
It is supposed, by his most intimate friends, 
that the surviving impression in his mind 
will be the bluffness of Mrs. Plantagenet 
Buggins. 

The slapping fine woman is getting up 
this social ladder slowly — perhaps * surely ; 
but the footing on that ladder is slippery 
for a certain distance. 

The caterpillar has disappeared from the 
land of his birth, amid the lamentations of 
many tradesmen. 

The hero of the bouquet and his hero- 
worshipper are about to start a company 
which win infallibly yield five hundred per 
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cent, to the shareholders- The liability is 
limited, but not the " calls." 

Baron von Platchfusz is preparing an 
English translation, in forty-nine volumes, 
of his Commentary on Havercamp's " Sylr 
loge Sariptorum qui de Lingucc Grcecce Vera 
et Recta PronuntiaUone Cmnmentarios reli- 
querunV^ 

Count Schonbeck still considers himself 
to have been aggrieved by Edith. 

The Griffin has long since pushed away 
the affair from her mind : she looks upon 
it <« Be«x Bru-nmel did upon hU u,.uc. 
cessful neckcloths. 

Lord Sevenoaks and all his family are 
going on as usual, according to their re- 
spective idiosyncracies. Lady Julia is en- 
gaged to be married to a very shy man, 
who has a strong predilection for beer. 

Miss Donaldson has made it up with 
Mrs. Grahame, because the alternative 
would have involved an undignified expla- 
nation to inquiring friends ^ but rankling 
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deep in hei* heart's core lies the imputation' 
of having cost more than an extra pair of 
carriage Jiorses and a man. 

Spuckers continues to edify her mistress 
by many pungent sayings. She hits the 
right nail as full on the head as ever. 

The iacute dowager continues to frighten 
Mrs. Grahame out of her wits. It is not 
her fault, if the latter be ignorant of her 
own mistakes. 

Sir John Campion went into the country 
a few days after his memorable interview 
with Lord Ravensdale. Before leaving 
town he wrote to Rupert the following 
letter : — 

" I have got you out of the most compli- 
cated scrape that ever a sane man blundered 
into out of sulkiness and semi-sanctified 
Childe Haroldism. 

" Had it not been for for your brother's 
sake, and the sake of those who would have 
been injured or compromised by your most 
unhandy work, you might have waited long 
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enough before you were helped by me — of 
this I very honestly assure you. 

"Tell me where you are to be found. 
If you will not do so, you will only give 
me the trouble of ferreting you out; for 
find you I will — a promise to a dead man 
binds me to do it. Let me see you without 
delay; and if, when we meet, I see no 
more sense in you than you have shown 
for the last two years, I promise you that I 
will leave you in future to go to blazes in 
your own way." 

This letter he directed to Emsford, and 
marked " To be forwarded ; " but up to the 
period which the narrative has now.reached, 
viz. the month of November, no answer had 
been received. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

TowAEDS the end of February Rupert 
arrived in London, where he remained from 
day to day — having business at Emsford, 
yet hesitating to go there. 

He wrote word of his arrival, and, in 
return, received a large packet of letters, 
which could not previously be forwarded, 
because. he had omitted to give or send any 
address. Among them was one from Sir 
John Campion : it was the one mentioned 
at the end of the last chapter, and had 
therefore been written nearly seven months 
before. 

Sir John was not then in town, but he 
received somewhere else a note which 
Rupert wrote immediately on receiving his. 
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^ Two or three days afterwards he returned 
to London, and they met by appointment 
at nine o'clock the next morning. 

The morning was pinchingly cold: the 
atmosphere was the colour of Indian ink : 
the wind was strong, thin and cutting. 

" Just the thing," thought Sir John, as 
he entered the house. " Just the thing — 
to a T. The hour and the temperature, 
and the general appearance of things — all 
do excellently. I like to get hold of a man 
before breakfast, on a raW morning — when 
I want to get the better of him. • . • Dead 
cold without, and emptiness, within are 
potent allies, when you want to make self- 
confidence shake in its shoes; • • . But, 
from the tenour of his note, I don't think 
there's much of it in him to shake just 
now. Perhaps there's too little — aind that's 
just as troublesome, or in fact worse ; for 
what are you to do with a man who can't 
believe in himself at all?" 

Rupert looked much like one who had 
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arrived at that pitch of self-distrust: his 
countenance did not even express anxiety. 

" How are you? " said Sir John. " You 
look ten years older. What's the last thing 
you have been doing ? " 

" Existing," answered Rupert. " I had 
done so much mischief before, that I deter- 
mined, and still determine, that I will 
abstain from doing.^^ 

" Unless it be doing nothing," answered 
Sir John. " You will have to abstain from 
doing that before long, or repentance will 
come tumbling upon you with a force that 
will make you stare. Don't get on your 
hind legs." 

Rupert. " I have no inclination to do so." 

Sir John. " I — I know that : I see that : 
I" — {aside) " Confound him — He's going to 
say yes to everything, and collapse at every 
thrust — I know he is." (aloud) " Now, 
what do you think of yourself, as regards 
Miss Grahame ? " 

Bupert. "I think so ill of myself as 
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regards her, and I am so unable to think of 
anything else, if I think of anything, that I 
am reduced to the alternative of not think- 
ing a tall, or thinking myself into a state 
past thinking — ^in other wo:^ds, going almost 
mad at what I find in my thoughts." 

Sir John. " Never miiid taking the shine 
out of the verb * to think,' but look at the 
matter straight." 

Bupert. " So I do." 

Sir John. " No, you don't. 

Bupert. " I wish I had done so sooner." 

Sir John. " Therefore you go just as far 
on the other side of it. It is really amazing 
to see a man with large brains so helpless. 
You're no more fit to take charge of your- 
self than a baby. A few months ago you 
would have flared up if I had asked you 
what you thought of yourself; and to-day, 
if I were to ask you whether you were not 
the greatest scoundrel in England, you 
would be ready to thank me for saying so." 

Rupert. " You would be nearer the 
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mark than people generally are when they 
apply such terms to their friends." 

Sir John. " Why, what's come over you ? 
You're as flat and stagnant as a duckpond." 

Rupert. '^ I am so. I have suffered so 
much, that I have almost worn out the 
power of feeling." 

Sir John. " Then you are happy in this 
sort of state ? " 

Rupert "On the contrary. I am in- 
tensely miserable. I am a body living and 
moving without a soul." 

A long silence ensued. Eupert seemed 
careless of explanations — desperately care- 
less of eve^Lg. A.y one^h. redly 
have accused him of the most improbable 
crimes without eliciting from him a retort, 
or even a defensive reply. Sir John walked 
once or twice up and down the room, fairly 
bothered — there is no equivalent word. 

" I knew it would be so," thought he. 
" The man collapses, like an India-rubber 
ball. ^If he would only stand on some 
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ground or other, one might have a chance 
of pulling him off it; but he floats on 
nothing, without any kind of attraction to 
steady him so that he may be got at. One 
might as well shove one's fist through the 
air as one's facts through his fallacies ; the 
material is so thin that its momentary dis- 
placement is not even seen or felt." 

He stopped, walked up and down the 
room again, and finaJly stopping opposite 
Eupert, said : " I have not yet given you 
the message that your brother delivered to 
me for you just before he died." 

Bupert answered nothing; but he changed 
colour very evidently, and his attention be- 
came positive. 

Sir John's countenance grew very grave, 
and lost its expression of sarcasm. He was 
silent for a few moments, and then continued 
as follows : 

" When we met at Tedminster five years 
ago, I had not seen him for thirteen years 
— in fact, not since he was a small school- 
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boy; therefore, though I remembered him 
perfectly, and had always liked him, we 
were practically strangers. After that day 
I saw as much of him as I could, for his 
tone of mind and his way of thinking im- 
pressed me very much — far more, in fact, 
than I knew or supposed. I fell in with 
him in the winter of 18 — , about four 
months after he left Carlsbad. I saw a 
great deal of him for some time, and after- 
wards also, as you more or less know. I 
never knew so humble-minded a man, or 
one so consistent. If I have thought more 
seriously, and done any good thing since 
then, I certainly owe it to the unpreten- 
tiously high tone of his mind, which insen- 
sibly entered into everything he said and 
did. He made one feel what was right, 
without telling one.'' 

" He did," said Rupert, in a dull tone of 
affirmation. 

" His life was a life of martyrdom," con- 
tinued Sir John. " No man ever felt more 
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intensely in every way. I never have seen 
a man manifest like him the qualities of a 
saint. Passion was stronger in him than 
any imaginable thing, except his control 
over it." 

^^ It was not possible to resist such temp- 
tation, and live :" said Rupert, his voice and 
countenance beginning, for the first time, 
to change. 

" Did anything particular occur a short 
time before he last left England ? " asked 
Sir John. 

" He never would say," answered Rupert. 
" He never would even listen to the sub- 
ject; but I have the strongest reason to 
suppose that he — Don't ask me about it. 
It killed him. I am sure of that." 

They remained silent for several minutes. 
At last Sir John said : 

" Enough of this. You know the regard 
I have for his memory ; you know the in- 
fluence he had, and still has, upon me ; you 
know that I would therefore take any trouble 
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for you — and have done so. Very well, 
then, you believe that I would ? You trust 
me ? Well, I see you do. All I have to say 
now is this: I was with him when he died. 
He made three requests of me ; or rather, 
he begged me to help, at their need, three 
people — yourself. Miss Grahame, and Lady 
Eavensdale. That request is a law to me, 
and I have followed it to the best of my 
ability. As regards Lady Ravensdale I 
have been able to succeed : no one but you, 
Miss Grahame, and myself, will ever know 
the truth. As regards Miss Grahame and 
yourself " 

" Don't couple our names," said Rupert, 
in a tremulous voice. 

"I will couple your names," answered 
Sir John. " I promised your brother in his 
last moments, that — — " 

"It was not irretrievable then," said 
Rupert. 

" Nor is it now," answered Sir John. 
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" How did you happen to be at Naples 
thenV^ asked Rupert. 

" Accidentally," answered Sir John. " I 
arrived the day you left, and chanced to 
meet his servant on the Chiaja. But let 
me return to the point, which is this — I 
promised him that I would always assist 
these three people at their need — and I 
further promised him that I would do my 
utmost to prevent you from making your- 
self miserable for the sake of an idea. Don't 
deceive yourself — I mean as regards either 
of you." 

" I do not," said Rupert, sadly. " I am 
sure of us both ; but, after what I did, it is 
impossible for me to approach her." 

" That you should do so, was his last re- 
quest," said Sir John. " They were almost 
his last words." 

" What were his last ?" said Rupert, grow- 
ing deadly pale. 

Sir John also became very pale, and his 
voice faltered as he replied : " His last words 
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were ^ Tell Edith that, in my last moments, 

when life was ebbing, I ' He never 

finishiad the sentence. Perhaps he was un- 
able to speak, but my belief is that he broke 
offpurpos^ly — feeling death approach. He 
lived some minutes after that. I saw him 
in the attitude of prayer, and he died so — 
his countenance lighted up by an expression 
so saintlike that I never shall forget it or 
(please God!) ever be as I was before: it 
has influenced me in every important act 
since. You know, I suppose, that he died 
suddenly — I ' mean to say, in less than a 
quarter of an hour from the time when he 
was taken ill." 

Many minutes elapsed before either of 
them spoke. At length Sir John said : 

" Will you trust me ? Then come." 
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CHAPTER XV. 

But Sir John had not seen Constance since 
Christmas — or he would not have been so 
sanguine. Had he seen her when he saw 
Rupert he would have felt that the struggle 
had lasted just too long ; and appearances 
would have gone far to justify him in think- 
ing so. She showed no symptoms of posi- 
tive illness, but vitality seemed to be slowly 
ebbing away. 

The Dowager Lady Ravensdale was at 
Moorfield ; Edith had just arrived ; Miss 
Donaldson had just gone away. 

The morning was as cold and dark there 
as in London — the wind as thin and cut- 
ting : the distant hills looked, as it were, 
swept clean of definite colour by the howl- 
ing blast. The sheep herded together, and 
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sought shelter hehind hedgerows. The cut- 
ting wind, in its strong, steady course across 
the park, rippled and whitened the surface 
of the taller grass-blades: it roared deep 
and monotonous in the chimney: it moaned 
along the angles of the wall, it sighed among 
the leafless branches ; it wailed in the win* 
dow sill. All nature appealed to the me-, 
mories of the Past ; and the Past seemed to 
have no communication with the Present or 
the Future. 

Edith rose from her bed more tired and 
depressed than when she had entered it. 
She looked slowly round the room, and 
tears welled up into her eyes — trickling^ 
heavily down the lines that sorrow and 
remorse had stamped on her beautiful 
cheek. 

It was her old room, ^here Constance had 
come to see her on the morning after the 
Tedminster Ball, and after their drive to 
Ernsford, and again many times — times 
mentioned and unnoticed in this book — 
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tlmes^ most pregnant — times that memory 
clung to, wshuddering. 

The door was opened slowly and with 
difficulty — not as by one who hesitates, 
but as by one whose vigour is waning. 
Constance entered, and walked very feebly 
across the room. She sat down in an arm- 
chair without speaking, and threw herself 
back in it, quite exhausted by the fatigue of 
coming from her own room, though it was 
close by. At length she raised her head, 
and said : 

"Edith! I am very glad you have come 
in time." 

" Oh, what do you mean ? what in the 
name of horror do you mean ? " screamed 
Edith, in such a tone of anguish as, when- 
once heard, leaves its sound intermittently 
echoing in the memory. 

"I mean," said Constance, "that .ray 
days are numbered. I don't think it is im- 
mediate: I have gone on in this way, more 
or less, for the last three months. But — for 

T 2 
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every reason I am glad you came when you 
did. I have not seen you since . . . July ; 
and writing is insufficient. Tell me more. 
Tell me all ... in a few words, for I am 
very weiak.this morning.^' 

Edith was so stunned that she had no 
power to hesitate. She answered at once : 
" It was never himself that I . . * Con- 
stance, do believe me . • . " 

"I will. I do," replied Constance/' 
feebly. 

"Nor did he;' said Edith. "He fol- 
lowed me during those six weeks ... in 

hatred, not in " 

She paused in doubt and terror: Con- 
stance seemed to take so little notice of her 
words. 

"I tell you the truth," she said, at 
length. " It was in hatred — yet not con- 
scious hatred. He hated me without ac- 
knowledging to himself that he did so. 
We were both almost mad. He acknow- 
ledged all this to me on that dreadful even- 
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ing. I asked him to forgive me for having 
been the death of Edgar ; and he did for- 
give me. You know the rest, of all that 
happened. • • . But you do not know what 
drove me from my husband's house. Jt 
was this : A woman closely veiled came to 
him under an assumed name, on that very 
evening. She was taken into his private 
sitting-room. That woman was Caterina 
Guarini— I knew her — Guarini — I knew her 
— she whom you spoke of here in this 
room, five years ago, before you were old 
enough to know what it meant — she who 
was the model for Francesca da Rimini — 
she whose child you saved from drown- 
ing — she who so wickedly deceived Rupert 
(you don't know how artfully) and for* 
warded the notes • • . I did not mean to 
have gone ; but seeing her ... It drove 
me mad : it was an insult to Edgar's me- 
mory. I rushed out of the house." 

" Poor creature ! Poor Caterina 1 " said 
Constance, in a voice of much emotion. 

T 3 
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"The deterioration of that woman is one 
of the saddest realities that came before 
me. If I could only " 

She shuddered and burst into tears. 

"If I had always taken your advice," 
said Edith, after some minutes had passed, 
" I should be happy now, and he would be 
adive, and you and " 

" The future is yours," said Constance ; 
a hard one it is ; but ^" 

"I deserve it," interrupted Edith. "It 
was not my mother's fault ; it was mine. 
I have no one but myself to blame. I have 
been doing my best to atone for it by ac- 
cepting my lot without complaining of it to 
myself or to any one. I have been trying 
to do my duty to my husband — trying to 
feel as a wife to him — trying to " 

She shuddered uncontrollably, a burning 
hot blush reddened her cheek. Constance 
raised herself in her chair, clasped her in 
her arms, and said : 
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^ Thank God ! you are worthy of Edgar 

DOW." 

« « « « * 

There was a chill in the house, though 
red-burning coals and blazing oak-tops 
were piled up high in every grate ; it was 
something besides the chill of the cutting 
wind ; it was a chill at the heart — a cold 
appreheusiveness, that made mind, and body 
seem one, in respect of that chill 8ensa1;j[on. 
Constance moved feebly, and rested much 
— even more than the previous day ; there- 
fore there was a chill in the house. 

Mr. Grahame had totally neglected his 
hunting, and forgotten the bluffness of 
Mrs. Plantagenet Buggins, in the reality 
of his sorrow. 

Mrs. Grahame had grown pale and lost 
much of the solid weight that once filled 
out many yards of rustling silk. She 
possessed deeper feelings than she herself 
had understood; and this had awakened 

them. Her position was very pitiable. 

T 4 
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Spuckers had grown gloomy ; her pun- 
gent sayings were no longer heard: she 
scarcely spoke at all, except to the old 
housekeeper at Ernsford. 

But no one mourned more consistently 
than the Dowager Lady Ravensdale. She 
only spoke once on the subject, and then 
only because much pressed by a neighbour 
to do so. She said ; 

*' For the last four years I have loved her 
as if she had been my own child, I have 
been as much interested in her, and as 
proud of her, as if she had been my own 
child. I have known no girl like her, nor 
shall I ever again. Every interest in life 
has turned out a disheartening failure, 
except this . . . and this ..." 

She turned away and left the room 
without saying another word of any kind. 
She had underrated the extent of her own 
grief. 

The cutting wind hissed more cuttingly in 
the angles of the portico, as the sun went 
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down in black darkness behind the hills that 
stretched westward on the other side of 
Ernsford Court. Black darkness rolled 
quickly over the land : black darkness and the 
howling blast reigned in dual supremacy- 

Constance lay on a sofa in a sitting-room 
upstairs, weaker than she had ever been: 
the excitement of her early interview with 
Edith, and the* fatigue of much subsequent 
conversation, had exhausted her so much 
as to cause something worse than anxiety* 
She lay motionless, and seemed to take no 
notice at all : she seemed to doze with her 
eyes open: she did this during two or 
three consecutive hours. They watched 
her — and that something more than anxiety 
grew into alarm, and alarm into mis- 
giving. Why did she doze so very long ? 

But she was not exactly dozing — for her 
mind held its images separately; neither 
was she thinking — for the images were 
not consecutive. Her mind did not range, 
but floated, over the space of her own life : 
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it floated over the whole space, and absorbed 
within itself all remembered things which 
:that space contained. 

Separate, yet simultaneously present, were 
such images as these : Scenes of childhood 
— its unexpectant cravings and its checked 
expansions: scenes of girlhood — its strug- 
gles, its sufferings, its wishes, its beliefs, 
its hours of sudden ^comprehension or 
mental growth, its hours of action and re- 
action : scenes of dawning womanhood — 
its lovingness, its hushed aspirations, its 
definite object, its hopes — raised, deferred 
and scattered — its long hours of silent 
sufferance- 

And in these scenes there rose up dis- 
tinct images of forms and faces belonging 
to them. Edith was there — as when she 
roamed in the woods at Ernsford, a golden- 
haired child — as when she rose from her 
bed after the Tedminster ball — as when she 
sketched the gatehouse at Ernsford — as when 
she returned from the riding-party at Caiifi- 
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bad — as when fihe stood trembling in irre- 
solute unwillingness, half an ihour before h& 
"wedding-as when she clutched, in a pa- 
roxysm of despair, the note, whose written 
oharaoters recalled the past, with such a 
force of passion that her brain grew giddy- 
as when she last rose from her bed in her 
old room there at Moorfield, while the cut- 
ting wind howled over the park, and cleared 
up the horrible mystery that neither of 
them could put into words, by reason of 
the shuddering horror attached to it. 

Edgar was there — as when he garlanded 
Edith's golden hair — as when he did battle 
with his own heart on the terrace at Erns- 
ford—as when, on the following morning, 
he stood under the east window of the old 
gallery, saying things that turned the cut- 
rjent of her own life and set in motion her 
dormant self — as when, four months later, 
stood on the same spot beside Edith, be- 
trothed and happy — as when, three years 
having passed, he fitood there again, and 
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said things that shaped the course of h^r 
own life's object — as when, a few weeks 
afterwards, he left Ernsford for the last 
time, passing by the copse where Edith lay 
crouched up in dumb, expressionless misery. 

Rupert was there, under aU aspects and 
appearances that had fascinated and grieved 
her during the last three years. He was 
there as answering to her ideal, as keeping 
her in a martyrdom of suspense — as seen 
with Caterina in Kensington Gardens, 
self-abhorrent and excited — as seen at the 
corner of Dover Street, typifying despair. 

But gradually, by reason of her fixed 
attention and reduced strength, these pic- 
tures grew dim and inter-confused ; so that, 
when the sun went down over the hills 
beyond Ernsford, an impression of abstract 
sorrow was all that remained, to show her 
that she was living and awake. 

The sun went down, and a dark twilight 
spread over the land: Constance had not 
spoken or moved for two hours past. Twi- 
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light deepened into pitch darkness, and 
candles were lighted: she took no notice 
whatever. Alarm grew more distinct in 
the minds of those around her : misgiving 
formed itself into words ready for utter- 
ance : they stood afraid to speak* 

Iti such suspense as this, minutes grew 
long, and silence became more intolerable 
than the acknowledgment of a definite, fear, 
Edith drew back, and, turning towards the 
Dowager Lady Ravensdale, said, or rather 
stammered : 

" What . • • what is it ? Do say * . • 
Tell me ! I — don't like it ; it frightens me 
.... it frightens me dreadfully." 

" I canH tell you, poor child," answered 
the Dowager, sadly. " I will not say that 
I am actually frightened, but I don't like it 
at all. Let her rest a little longer — it may 
be good for her. If she remains so . . • 
then I shall be frightened — no, I hope not 
frightened, but very anxious." 

They were still watching beside her — 
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still hesitating to ^eak, for her eyes had 
closed: she seemed to have fallen asleep. 
The wind had risen to a gale since sunset, 
and blew so heavily against that side of the 
house as to drown the noise of carriage 
wheels which otherwise might have been 
heard approaching. 

Soon afterwards a servant came in, and 
told the Dowager Lady Havensdale that 
Sir John Campion had arrived, and wished 
to see her privately in the library. 

She left the room at once, and, hurrying 
downstairs, found him and also Bupert. . 

She looked at Rupert keenly, sternly, 
sadly, affectionately. He did not shrink 
from her gaze, but the expression of his 
own countenance grew more sad as he 
watched hers. 

"Loid Elfintower," she said very so- 
lemnly, "I believe you have not set fix>t 
in this house since your brother's death 
tiU now V\ 

^^I have not:" he answered, coming for- 
ward to where she stood. 
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The light of the candles fell full upon, 
him, showing a face quite void of colour 
and features grown rigid by long continu- 
ance of suflfering. 

" I have not : " he repeated, after a mo- 
ment's pause. " I have not been here for 
more than two years. I should not have 
come now, but for the assurance that I have 
a value and importance most widely dis- 
tinct from my own contemptible worth- 
lessness," 

" I think I understand you," answered 
the Dowager. "I think you are what I 
first took you to be, and what I long sup- 
posed you to be. You have not come here 
in this sudden manner without a purpose. 
Tell me, as a man of honour, what do you 
come for ? " 

" I come to see Miss Grahame, if she will: 
see me," answered Rupert, 

The Dowager scrutinised his countenance 
more keenly than before, and said : 

" Do you come upon the spur of a sudden 
impulse-— a qualm of conscience — an in- 
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stinct of pity and shame — a feeling of 
chivalry — a sense of right ? Or is your 
own inclination sufficient to bring you — • 
apart from all these promptings ? " 

"It is sufficient," answered Rupert; 
" more than sufficient. Nothing but an over- 
whelming sense of self-contempt could have 
resisted it so long." 

The Dowager looked very much relieved, 
yet puzzled, as if doubting what course to 
pursue. 

" Miss Grahame is ill," she said ; " very 
ill, I am afraid. Why did you not come 
before ? " 

Rupert said nothing; but he quivered 
from head to foot, and his brow contracted 
into deeper lines of deeper suffering. 

" Her strength is gone," said the Dow- 
ager* "She can hardly walk from one 
room upstairs to another, or even sit up for 
long together. And to-day she is even 
worse than she has been at all; she has 
taken no notice of any one since three 
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o'clock. . . . The doctor says he can do 
nothing; therefore perhaps " 

She turned away, and left the room, 
motioning him to follow. They went up- 
stairs, and, at the end of a long passage, 
reached the door of the sitting-room ; it 
was the old schoolroom. She went in, 
leaving him in the passage ; and, returning 
very soon, made him a sign to enter. He 
did so, and was alone with Constance* 

A lamp was on a table near the sofa ; 
a large paper shade was oh the lamp, 
throwing a subdued but strong light on the 
sofa. Constance seemed to be asleep — at 
least her eyes were closed, and a very slight 
breathing was perceptible. Had it not been 
for this last evidence, she would scarcely 
have been supposed alive, — so clearly 
did the white lamp-light make paleness 
more pale ; yet on her countenance the 
impress of youth was more distinctly trace- 
able than ever it had been before. As 
Rupert stood beside her, or rather, at a 
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little distance ofiF, the difference between 
their ages seemed not three — but at least 
ten years. 

Fearing either to wpeak or be silent, he 
stood there quite motionless — but not Icmg. 
Constance slowly opened her eyes, and 
tamed them upon him. 

She showed no sign of surprise, and, 
but for the smile that played round her lips, 
might have been supposed to look withoat 
seeing — so calmly her eyes rested upon his 
features. Her eyes and her heart acknow- 
ledged him ; her mind as yet took no note 
of his presence. 

Bupert felt, rather than saw, the calm 
transpectant look and the inefiable smile — 
a rapid movement, that was alike involun- 
tary Mid irresistible brought him almost to 
her dde. 

The expression of her countenance b^^an 
to change, as her eyes began to see some- 
thing besides what they had seen before, 
and her mind to distinguish what her heart 
had felt before. A blush of faintest hue 
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stole over her cheek for a moment, and 
mantled up quickly into rosy pink. She 
made an effort to rise ; and failing, raised 
her hands instinctively to conceal that tell- 
tale colour. Kupert stood for a moment 
irresolute — then, as J^y fresh force of im- 
pulse, bounded forward and knelt beside her. 

The mantling blush on Constance's cheek 
softened into a paly pink that fluttered 
and then grew steady : it was not quite the 
hue of sentient life, but it seemed to hold 
out hopes of becoming so. 

He hesitated no more, but gently placing 
his right hand under her head raised her 
nearly upright on the sofa. 

" Constance," he said, in a voice over 
which he had nearly lost all control, " I 
am miserably unworthy of you — utterly 
unfit to approach you ... in any way 
whatever, and least of all as I now come. 
Can you listen to me as you once might 
have listened?" 

Constance raised her eyes to his simply, 
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and mthout any accompanying gesture or 
accompanying words. There was little ex- 
pression in those eyes beyond what he had 
seen when she first opened them ; bat they 
told him he might say on. 
. Still supporting her with one hand, he 
clasped her pale fingers with the other, and 
said: 

^' Yoa can listen to me as yon once migfat 
have listened — as yoa once woald have 
listened, if / had listened to my own heart 
and been trae to myself?'' 

The paly pink again flattered on her 
eheek and again grew steady — bat more 
life-like. She sighed very slightly, as one 
who is awaking from a weary sleep. Bapert 
waited, in silence and fearfal anxiety, for 
some verbal sign of recognition. At length 
he said: 

" Would yoa have listened, then ? Would 
yoa — now?** 

Constance fixed her eyes fiill upon 
and answered in a faint bat dear vcHce 
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" Yes : then and now." 

" I was untrue to myself," said Rupert : 
" untrue to my holiest instincts — untrue to 
all that my heart had recorded of . . . . us 
both." 

"The temptation to turn away was ter- 
rible : " she replied. " Instincts most noble 
and unselfish attracted you from . . . 
where your first impulse had taken you." 

" My first impulse led me to you : ." said 
Rupert. " My last impulse does the same, 
but even more powerfully. I have been 
influenced by you ever since — even when, 
in morbid bitterness of spirit, I avoided 
you. That influence can never diminish, 
nor can it ever grow greater — being already 
complete. But, after what I did in . . . 
a state of mind equivalent to madness, can 
you feel as you would have felt otherwise? 
It cannot be : I have no right to expect it 
or hope for it." 

Constance did not answer. The rose 
tint of sentient life was beginning to fade 

V 3 
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firom her cheek: the action of joy upon her 
physical system had be^i greater than it 
could bear: reaction was domg its heart- 
sickening 'work. 

He watched her a few moments in silence 
and the unutterable suspense of hope. She 
leant heavily against his arm, and her eye- 
lids drooped over her eyes, from which 
tears began to trickle slowly. He bent 
down, and, twining his arm more nervously 
round her graceful form, gently raised her 
upright, as if he desperately hoped that a 
distinctive attitude of waking life could en- 
force the reality. 

Her eyelids stiU drooped, and her beau- 
tiful form still leant against his arm in 
sentient helplessness. She had not fainted 
— she breathed as evenlv as an infant ; she 
was physically prostrated for the time being, 
and nothing more. Mental depression had 
brought the body to a state of extreme 
weakness, so that it now staggered under 
its load of joy. 
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He clasped her yet more nervously in 
his arms; and anxiety grew intolerable. 
He heard not the even, infantlike sound of 
her breath, though it fanned his cheek as he 
bent over her ; it was drowned in the loud 
beating of his own heart. 

" Constance," he said at last, in a voice 
of such agony as only sound can express, 
'* oh ! speak to me ! say anything — if only 
one word . . . Constance !" 

She said nothing, but she opened her 
eyes for an instant — and they spoke of love 
ineffable. Her head drooped upon his 
shoulder, and lay pillowed there. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

MmD undid what mind had done. The 
paly pink hue again fluttered and grew 
steady on Constance's cheek, and soon 
again it deepened into the warm tint of 
sentient life — but not yet : the work of 
time can only be undone in time. . 

A few hours proved that alarm was 
groundless; but days had multiplied into 
weeks before she could fairly be said to 
have recovered. Rupert grew more like 
his brother — more really like him than 
before ; and the diflference was, that now 
the resemblance could be made more appa- 
rent by scrutiny. 

Sir John Campion remained only two 
days at Moorfield : he had an engagement 
elsewhere, and no cause to remain. He 
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had fulfilled the triple promise made two 
years before in the chamber of death: he 
had assisted Edith, Rupert, and Constance 
at their utmost need. He went away late 
in the afternoon of the third day — most 
honestly rejoicing, yet low in animal spirits. 

The Dowager Lady Ravensdale remained 
but a few days longer. 

Mr. Grahame went into Leicestershire, in 
quest of hunting non-provincial. Mrs. Gra- 
hame went to London in quest of bargains. 

The next month was one of pre-nuptial 
honeymoon uninterrupted. 

The month after was one of pre-nuptial 
details. 

" Non ragioniam di lor ; ma gaarda e passa."j 

April comes round again in the ever- 
moving circle of years. Again there are 
bridal preparations in Grosvenor Square. 

And like an April day is the present 
scene. Joy sparkles and glistens in the 
tears of the Past; but there are spots on 
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which it does not yet shine. Constance is 
happy as regards her dnal self — happy 
without diminution or reserve; yet the 
picture she sees has a cold background, 
where stand Edith and Edgar, and where, 
as belonging, yet apart, stands Gatenna. 
Turn we from this last image — the most 
painful of the three. Turn we from all 
sad images — they accord not with a bridal 
on which one of spring*time's fairest days 
is smiling. 

The sun shines steadily in a cloudless 
sky : the air is warm and freshly fragrant ; 
flowers, many and beautiful, perfume the 
staircase. There is a sound of voices, and 
then a hush. Constance, veiled in white, 
descends the staircase. Spuckers peeps 
over the banisters, and makes eulogistic 
remarks. 

An hour passes. She has been to the 
altar and returned to the house. Many 

guests are assembled and assembling in the 
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drawing-room ; festal preparations are being 
made in the dining-room. 

Mr. Grahame has forgotten Rupert's 
former surliness ; satisfaction beams in his 
countenance, as he surveys the scene and 
vigorously pushes away from his mind the 
recollection of the last wedding-breakfast 
that took place in that house — five years 
ago. He sees Edith — ^and, finding that her 
beauty is very evident both to himself and 
to others, he infers that all is well with her. 
He sees Constance — and an expression of 
half-incredulous admiration steals over his 
face, corrugating his brow lengthways, and 
raising the comers of his mouth., He sees 
fais own wife, and is thoroughly convinced 
that she is a monstrous clever woman, and 
has done everything for the best* He sees 
a little farther — he had better not have 
seen so far, in respect of his own comfort — 
for there, at the bottom of the room, near 
the door, stands that blafiest of ladies, Mrs. 
Flantagenet Bugginet He slinks away, and 
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scratches his right whisker as of yore. 
Five years and a half have not sufficed to 
dim his recollection of her blufihess. 

Mrs. Grahame looks humbled, and pro- 
portionably happier. 

Lord Ravensdale looks aware of his own 
deserts — to be kicked. 

Sir John Campion is thoughtful and sub- 
dued ; but his countenance is more pleasant 
to look upon than erst it was; and he is 
quite as amusing as ever. 

The Dowager looks graceful and stately 
as she is wont to do. Her countenance 
shows joy, visibly tempered by sorrow. 
How can it be otherwise, when her most 
contemptible only son is standing distantly 
behind Constance-^ a vanishing point to 
that picture ? 

Lady Kossden looks, as charming as ever, 
and her unmarried daughter as common- 
place as ever. Lord Rossden is on a com- 
mittee. * 

Lady Julia is as ungraceful as ever. The 
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shy husband, whom she married a few 
months ago, is somewhere — not there. 

Lord Sevenoaks is congratulating Con- 
stance with the same mild persistency that 
he formerly displayed in furtherance of his 
own hopes matrimonial. 

Edith has become more beautiful since 
she accepted the past and present. Touch- 
ingly beautiful she is. It is difficult to 
look upon her husband in a spirit of for- 
bearance. 

Another hour passes. The breakfast is 
over, and the guests, diminished to half their 
original number, are again standing in 
groups about the drawing-room. 

Again there is a sound of voices upstairs 

—again a hush. Constance, dressed for 

the journey, descends the staircase that will 

never be trodden so gracefully until she 

shall tread it again. 

* * * * • 

It is a gala day at Ernsford. And, 
towards the evening of that day, the old 
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housekeeper listens anxiously for the ex- 
pected sound of carriage- wheels rolling 
through the gatehouse. 

Six years have passed since Edgar drove 
Sir John Campion home from the Ted- 
minster ball- That ball has been repeated 
annually — the last was but a few days ago; 
and some of the same people have appeared 
at each successive one — the course of the^r 
lives, then and intermediately, being smooth 
and invariable as the ball room floor on 
which they ungracefully laboured and 
jerked. 

And some have never appeared there 
since; and some will never appear there 
again; and some have appeared there, having 
intermediately reached some turning point 
in their lives. 

Enough of this ! The retrospect is cold, 
and we cannot alter it; and a bridal car- 
riage is passing. 

We draw near to the end of the story, 
yet, as regards some of those who have 
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played very important parts in it, we leave 
much uncertainty. It must be so. Why 
should we essay to do in a book more than 
can be done in that human life which it 
represents ? There future events lie in dim 
shadow: why then should they be made 
manifest in narration ? 

And here, as there, we find things which, 
in respect of justice, human intellect cannot 
explain — for they lie beyond the range of 
its comprehension. We " see through a 
glass darkly," and cannot possibly discern 
why many things have happened. But 
here, as there, they do happen, and we shall 
do well to submit without murmur or 
question. 

The bridal carriage passes on through 
the street of Tedminster ; it passes by the 
hotel where the reader first saw Edgar and 
Sir John Campion ; it passes out into the 
country by the same road that Edgar took 
six years ago ; it passes on rapidly towards 
Ernsford Court, and, a little before sunset, 
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enters the archway of the gate-house, bear- 
ing Rupert and his bride to the home of 
their childhood — the home of their married 

life. 

* * • • « 

They are standing together in the old 
gallery. He folds her passionately in his 
arms ; and as they stand — looking out 
from one of the south windows over the 
terraces and distant woods, he says — or 
rather thinks aloud, these words : 

" Guardian angel .... and wife." 
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ing marrit-d Commoners, retain the title 
of Lady before their own Chiistlan and 
their Husbands' Surnames. 

Alphat>etical Irdex to the Daughters of 
Viscounts and Barons, who. having mar- 
ried Commoners, are styled Hcnourable 
Mrs. ; and, in case rf the husband being 
a Baronet or Knight, Honourable Lady. 

Mottoes alphabetically arranged and trans- 
lated. 



LODGE'S PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE. 



0PIKI0K8 OF THE PSE88. 

"Lodge's Peen^ miut supersede all other works of the kind, for two reasons: first 
it is on a hetter plan; and, secondly, it is better executed. We can safelj pronounce it to 
be the readiest, the most useful, and ezactest of modem works on the sul^ect.'* — SpeekOor, 

** A work which corrects all errors of former works. It is the production of a herald, 
we had almost said, by birth, but certainly by profession and studies, Mr. Lodge^ the Narroj 
King of ArmsL It is a most useful publication.** — T%wm$. 

" As perfect a Peerage of the British Empire as we are erer likely to see published. 
Great pains have been taken to make it as complete and accurate as possible. The work is 
patronised by Her Miyesty ; and it is worthy of a place in ereiy gentleman's library, as 
well as in every public institution. The tMX that this elaborate and comprehensive work 
has now reached so many editions, is enough to remove all doubt or question relative to its 
pretensions as an authentic and accurate record. For upwards of a quarter of a century it 
has served the purpose of a complete guide book and reference to the origin, names, his- 
tory, tities, arras, mottoes, &c., of the aristocracy of the kingdom ; and the increasing patron- 
age it receives may be r^arded as a reward due to its intrinsic merits no less than as a 
testimony of the public confidence.** — BerdUL 

*' As a work of contemporaneous history, this volume is of great value— the materials 
having been derived firom the most authentic sources, and, in the migority of cases, emanat- 
ing firom the noble fieunilies themselves. It contains all the needful information respecting 
the nobility of the empire, and is indeed the most faithful record we possess of the aristo- 
cratic element of our society at the present day."— Pos<. 

** This work should finrm a portion of every gentieman's library. At all times the infor- 
mation which it contains, derived from oflScial sources czdusivdy at the command of the 
author, is of importance to most classes of the community ; to the antiquary it must be 
invaluable, for implicit reliance may be placed in its content&**— ^lofte. 

*'When any book has run through so many editions, its reputation is so indelibly 
stamped, that it requires neither criticism nor jiraiseL It is but just, however, to sayt 
that ' Lodge's Peerage and Baronetage ' is the most elegant and accturate, and the best of its 
class The chief point of excellence attaching to this Peerage consists neither in its 
el^^ce of type nor its completeness of illustrati<m, but in its authenticity, which is insured 
by the letter-press being always k^t standing, and by immediate alteration being made 
whenever any change takes place, either by death or otherwise, amongst the nobility of the 
United Kingdom. The work has obtained the special patronage of Her Most Gracious 
Mi^esty, which patronage has never been better or more worthily bestowed."— 3/ifM«T ger. 

"'Lodge's Peerage and Baronetage' has become, as it were, an 'institution* of this 
country; in other words, it is indispensable, and cannot be done without, by any person 
having business in the great world. The authenticity of this valuable work, as regards 
the several topics to which it refers, has never been exceeded, and, consequentiy, it must be 
received as one of the most important contributions to social and domestic history extant 
As a book of reference— indispensable in most cases, useful in all — ^it should be in the hands 
of every one having connections in, or transactions with, the aristocracy."— 06Mrv«r. 

" A work that has reached so many editions may certainly be r^;arded as too firmly 
established in public estimation to stand in need of our good word. Yet it is only justice 
to point out, that as the editors receive their &cts from the nobility, the work is of 
necessity tlu Peerage. Other books on the same subject are doubtle s useful in their way, 
but if we want the very latest information, we mu!it torn to Lodge, and we sl.all not be 
disappointed. When we add that the arms of every peer are accurately oigraved, and that 
the printing and getting up of the volume are all that chu be desired, we have said «-nougb 
to induce all who have occasion to consult a Peerage to resort to this, the standard work 
on the subject"— Ociilfemaa's Mag. 
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